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BARTLETT, HA YWARD & Co. 
(Established, 1236.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Su 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public 


specialty. 
tte BALTIMORE, MD. 


W. & >. SLOANE, 


rintendence 
Buildings a 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 


— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH §TS. 
NEW YORK. 


AMES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

89 SourH FourRTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


JTCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


TILES of all descriptions for Floors, Walle, Hearths, Fire- 
ie places and Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 


FrCONOMIC PAVING & ROOF. 
ING WORKS. Importers and Dealers in 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, pene 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 

water-tight. FE. H. WOOTTON, 
29 WAVERLY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


W. TAYLOR. 
. 146 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Clough Stone Co., L, Haldeman & Son, 


Atlante Stone Co, 
Cre 'GH, HALDEMAN 


& AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 


QUARRYMAN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 
127 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

A L. FAUCHERE & CO 
.s Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
‘mportere Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK 


Eatinrates furnishe! on application. 





| 


Established 1871 


CHARLES R. VANDELL & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 
DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new pee material for ceilings 
and walls, 


REMOVED TO 140 FirTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Ciry. 
WHITTIER MACHINE CoO. 


Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT SrT., BosTon. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. C. WHITTIER, Treas. 


L S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
TOKES & PARRISH MA- 

CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEw YorRK OFFICE, - - 9% & 9 LIBERTY STREET. 


OTs 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc 
OTIS BROTHERS & CoO., 
NEw YORE, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


(CRANE S 
ELEVATORS, 


CHICAGO WoRKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YORK OFFICE, BOSTON OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St , Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Lours, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. Hennepin Block: 


MOORE & WYMAN, 
ELEVATOR 


— AND — 


MACHINE WORKS. 


37 FounpDRY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
THE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 
F. DALTON, _ [Established 1876.) 
GAS-PIPING, 
106 ScupBURY STREET, Boston, MASS, 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 


_ SATURDAY, MARCH | 20, “1886. 





WE UNITED STATES EN 


CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES fur Mantel Facings, 


Friezes, Furniture, etc. 


GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths. Stoves, 


Wainscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon applicatfon 


C ONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIFS, 


SKYLIGIITS, 


Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “Acme” 
System. 


Gold and Silver medais have been awarded to the 


two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, extibites 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans 
Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, « 


= 


tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLFE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 
92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL StT., NEw York 
fhe Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 194’ New Orleans, was 


designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAL STIC 411 
ING COMPANY. Limit 
Patentees and Manufacturers 


TILES, 
FOR FIOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS ALSO 
Internal and External Decorations 
116 WEsT 23d STREET, NEw Yor 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


M INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND IDDWELLINGS 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALL \NY 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and I)welli: » 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Heartis 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Flynt 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO 
GENERAL OFFICF, PALMER, Mass 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma 
terial of the different classes required to build, co 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIC BUILD 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and warans s 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new pts und r 

contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. ‘To such parties we will furnish satis 
factory references from those for whom we have per 
formed similar work 3UILDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to these wishing 


Building Materials of any kind. 
NM ANHATIAN BRASS CoO., 
28th ST. AND FIRST AVENUF, 
HOUSEHOLD ART 


IN METAL, 


NEW YORK 


GOODS 


FIRE GOODS AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS, 


; Catalogues furnished on application. 
ROBER TC. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & Brrp, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HovsTon StTRexr. 


-_ 


Established 1230. NEW YORK 
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POPULAR secause R 
AU 


OR L 


the PRINCIPAL CITIES and 


Se) THE COUNTRY. 





Expanding Conductor, 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 


and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT § 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


ELIABLE. 
STIN’S CORRUCATED 


EADER. 


TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 





Atained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 
Memorial Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 
a IN BRASS, 
BRONZE, and 
epee STERLING 
SILVER. 
J. & R. LAMB. f 6th Ave. Cars pass the dow: 
~ 59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 

Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 

















PRINCIPAL AGENTS. liana Waalean tn = 

8. D. ‘ Boston. , B. G. Carpenter & Oo., . . Wilkesbarre, Penn. : 
M. tialiidey. sie . | New York City. The Miller Iron Co., Providence. R. 1. MJEWELED. fre) — TAINED 4) Patey 
Bruce & Cook, ; Macknet & Doremus, - Newark, N. J. @) 279393399 23339) 
Sidney Shepard & 0o., Buffalo, N. z- Knisely & Miller, ‘ Chicago. | FICURE-WORK. - 

‘A880 ee Albany, N. Y. J.C. McFarland, . Chicago, Il. 
be rai asi ° Albany, N. Y.. Wm. Fuller & Co. Baltimore, Md. McC ue LY & MIL ES, 
Reardon & Ennis, . Troy, N. ¥. | The Blodgett & Clapp Uo." Hartford, Conn, 
Troy Stamping Works, . Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mullius, . . Salem, Ohio, 


Chas. —_— 
W. H. Scott, 
4. W. Jordan, 
Lewis Dauth, . Reading, 


"¢. Sidney Shepard ¥ Co. 
We guarantee the 


Address our Agents or, 


‘ . Biersack & Neidermeyer, 
. Portland, Me. 
. Worcester, Mass. 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Jas. B. Scott & Co., 
C. 8S. Mersick & Co., 
F. H. Lawson & Co., . 
Chicago, Ill. 


Market 


. New Haven, 
*y 


lowest Prices. 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.” 
Conn. 
. Cincinnati, Ohio, 


* ee a aa 
STAINED +(,LASS+ 
1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 








THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


awe ewes 
IDING WATER CUNDUGICR, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Ss. S. S. Conductor oe. 


LIMITEL 


163 Lacock parent 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


ryVaA 


aiy ‘ 













Tok Sranprina SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and s‘ill remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


Made in 6-f: ot lengths, in a single sheet of 


SOFT STEEL, 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

£. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines 
New York. J. S. Thorn, Philadel bia; John G. Het 
gell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, MN. ¥.3 Jamer Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati ; Hull @ 
OGozzens Wan'f’g Co., St Louis A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many othere 











ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N ¥. 


Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
i kept to set Mantels, Grates 
“ and Open Fireplaces. 


SARL LESS & WATTS, 





Artistic, 
GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’S TILFS FOR FLOORS, WALLS, HEARTRS, etc. 


Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 
BAKER BUILDING, 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
rest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 


No. 15 
Higt 


22 CHESTNUT 





The Temporary Binder 
}’rovided by us will keep your copies of the 4merican 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 


Best Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 
Corrugated Expanding 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


il 
Hl 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling 
the conductor of even size 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 


makes 
inside 


a beautiful coating of zine 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LAMB & RITCHIE, 


free 


bya patented process which gives | 









CHICAGO, ILL 
















es an —=_I 

OTTO F.FALGK X Gp 
} 34 E.HOUSTON ST. Near veer. 
1 _NEW YORK. 

















ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








PHILADELPHIA“STAINED-GLASS-WORKS, 


SERVES SESTEILY 


bd 
4 





Boston Spiral Tube Works, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Dtained Giass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 











WILLIAM WRICHT, 


Interior Decorator, 


STAINED GLASS. 


Designer and Manufacturer of Fine Furni- 
ture, Rich Paper Hangings. 


34 Fort Street, West. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Je REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 


STAINED GLASs and MURAL PAINTING. 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art Stained Gass. 


Established, London 








, Eng., 1854. 





Price $1.25, post paid 


WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 


Eccle: ORASEL 
T ‘STAINED-GLASS - QLANHFACTURERS 
one 
: y , 


ff 











Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 




































WM: COULTER & SON: 


“101 & 10 TE bs 
+ CINCINNATI-O + 


P. F. MeMA HON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 





bales 











152 Franklin Street. Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


REPRESENTED BY 
Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co, 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & Co., West Pearl St. 


Janus LOW’S ART TILES. 


Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

Phila., W.H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Rochester, see sea & Havens Co. 

Sy: acuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 


Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 
Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. 
Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 














THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art D 
JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


PRINGLE 


irector. 


Glass. 


2 MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 Eaat 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. oe Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 








THE HENRY F. BELCH 
T. MILTON SHAFTO, AGENT, - 


ER METALLO MOSAICS, 
- + 144 SOUTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 


STAINED CLASS ART METAL-WORK. 





CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 


Leaded Glass Makers Decorati 
28 West 23d St., New York City. 


ve Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 
1416 F. Street Washington, D. C. 





THE MOSAIC TILE CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Plain and Figured Tiles. 


More durable than any Tiles known for floors in 
Halls, Courches, Hotels, Public Buildings, Private 
Residences, ete. 

Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth St., 
(room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. K. BRIGHAM 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


237 Broadway, New York. 








Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


84 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Mathematical 
Instruments, 
He liographic 
Blue - Process 
Papers, and 
Architects’ 
eee, and Engin- 
Qe) cers’ Supplies 
Of Every Description. 


Catalogues free upon application. 









FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, Boston, 


Draughting Instruments 
And Supplies for Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen. 

Agents for Abbott's Practical Ellipsograph & Levy's 
Blue-Process Paper. Copies taken by the Levy Blue 
Copying Process. An Examination of our Catalogue 
is solicited. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIORS 


F. L. HOWE, Photographer, 


58 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 





A fine selection of Interiors from the finest houses in 
the country. Photographs of Interiors, Exte 
riors, Designs, etc., made to order. 





Decorators, 


FYRANEK HILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 





W.J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 
Glazier, Designer, 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


Painter, and 





Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 





JOHN GIBSON, 


DECORATOR, 
123 & 125 So. 1lth St., Philadelphia. 


Interior Decorations for Domestic and Public build- 
ings. Ecclesiastical llluminations, Plastic and Relief 
effects. Stained Glass. Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 
Enamels. 





A NEW LINE OF 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


INCLUDING 
Boston Public Buildings, Busine:s 
Fronts, City Dwellings, etc., 


Richardson’s Libraries at Malden, Woburn, Quincy 
and North Eastun. Newport Cottages. 
Italian, French and Spanish Detail. 


SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 


838 Washington St , 
Mention this paper. 


Boston, Mass. 
















has no equal. Made 
FACTORY, 





Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 


OFFICE, 147 Commerce St., HARTFORD, CONN, 


LIQUID GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE 


in White and al] Colors. Warranted not t 


LYME, CONN. 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


{THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 





TEST 


For Private or Public Buildings it 


o crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 





American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, | 
NEW YORK. (| 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 
ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. 


Send for Circular. 
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POTTER’S MORTAR MATERIAL. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 


FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, 


OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 











AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO. Nashua N. H. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, JOHN MATTHEWS, 
(PATENT) First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 
Annunciators Electric Bells oe Annunciators, Decorative Sole licensee in New ure ie oO SAND BLAst 
So. ens 0 B A } 3 ND sAST. 
"|  AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARME, Bie Glass by | Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by 
Electric. Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, S ing-Tubes, Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment Houses, etc. Sand Blast. Superior Manner. 
GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER, 
| Factory : 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office : 171 Broadway, N.Y. Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. 
Architectural Iron and Jail Works. Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 











Architectural IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, 
Iron Railings and Verandas, 
ron and Jail sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. 
M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
Peerless BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
Colors for  Blightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Mortar. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. L. Swett & Company, 
Architectural Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamental 
Sheet - Metal ~_ et-Metal Work for Buildings. 
eet - eta pper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Work. Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
EDWARD MARLEY & BROS. 
Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. 
Coppersmiths and Roofers, 
Makers, 2 | 


No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., 
BOSTON. 


Manutacturers of 


Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 





and Grates of all kinds, 
| Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
STEPHEN A, MORSE. Cc. M. WILLIAMS, KDWIN F,. MOKSE 
Williams Oo. 
Elevators Morse, Will! and ns & Cc 
Hvdranli Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 
and d Freight Flevators, pumb- Walters, . 


Hoisting | Sole owners of Apt omatic Hal teh poers, et Patent a to 


Elevators and Hoisting Machinery. Send for Iliustrated Circular 
Machinery. Nos. 411 and 413 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
ranch Office, 1 iberty St., New York. 





BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 
Office, 7O Kilby Street, Boston. 


Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
loads over long spans. 
INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 


Iron 
Structures. 








J. B. WHITE & BROS., (Limited.) 
Mauf’s of English Portland and Keene's 


Portland aie 
and Keene's 


CEMENTS. 


‘rfine and Coarse Cements. 

We beg to announce that we have changed our Importer and 
have appointed MARCIAL & CO., 36 Broadway, N. Y. 
our sole agents for the Atlantic Seaboard of the U.S., and we ask 
all buyers of our Cements to address all inquiries to them. 

rE February Ist, 1885- 
E’s P 


| Quality and pede es af} best. Ro the ED: *st n the world, 


Price the lowest for the quality. 





20 Dock Square, 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, ! 
BOSTON. 


Unegualled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 




















THE:HELICTYPE 
PRINTING CO: 


211 Tremont St. Bojton ss 




















$$ = ILLVSTRATIONS-PRo DUCED- 
APPROVED - PHofo! MECKAVIL CAL: IHOTO- || 
HIC C-AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING - PROCESSES : & 
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—————_——— Pholo-Mechanical Printing. 

I} Photo-Lithooraphy, 

} Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching, 
Phto-Caustie P rintine, 
Lithooraphy, 
Chromo-Lithography. 

Direct. Transfer 


Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Kegister, giving ful! 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


TOWER CLOCKS. 








BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells 
Churches, 
&c., &e. 

sent free. 


This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, ete. 


and Chimes for 
Tower Clocks, 
Prices and Catalogues 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 





Address and the constant practice of original design. 
Students in Architecture are received into a two 
ides 4 H. McSHANE and 00, year’s speutat course. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, Baltimore, - RANCIS A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 








National Wire & Iron oa, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass E)- 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa 
standing reference. Write for estimates 
and particulars. 


Keep Your Walls a 


A New Cornice Gutter, 


In Wood or Metal, set on 
furs, with a space. behind 
for over-flow water. 






Patented — 12, 1885, yop > 2 IN 
DUDLEY NEWTON, <<; a I 
ARCHITECT, 


Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Permits to use on any building can be 
eheainns on payment of a royalty of $10, 
foreach. Apply to the Patentee. 


Infringements Prosecuted. 


fr 
Pa 
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€ievators. 
E. BREWER, 
Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 





] TER RIOR 
NESTING 


DO NOT SMELL- FADE= 
“OR RAISE THE GRAIN 


SAM‘ CABOT i#é 


pY_ STREET 
79 KILS ‘Boston 
INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 











CAMBRIDGE WASHER. 
Complete line of Machinery for Institutions, 
Send for our new I)lustrated Catalogue for 1885. The 
most complete ever issued. 
( 1 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
12 Oortlandt St., New York. 
le 255 Wabash Ave -» Chicago. 


Salesrooms 





Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 





The most compléte line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 

Fatimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 





Charles Howson. Henry Howson Hubert Howson. 


Established 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS, 
Patent Soliciting, 


AND 


PATENT LAW. 


Principal Offices, 119 South Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branch Office, 915  F St » Wi ashington, D.C, 


Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas, 


Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 
Parson & Sons Co. 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


Red Flowering Dogwood, and other Novelties. 





WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY 


ADAPTED TO 


Public Buildings, Private Residences, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 


WIRE L 


IT IS NOT COSTLY. 


Mills, Warehouses, 


ATHING possesses tho foliowing qualities : 


IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 


PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRAOK. 


The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, 


THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 


forming a double surface, 


THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 
It is indorsed by the leadivg insurance Companies, who have appiied it to their own fine edifices. 
Full information given on appheation to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, 


New York. 


157 


Lake Street, 


Chicago. 





NATURAL WOOD FINISHING, 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 


Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of 


therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
thw GOI, BIN ISe, 


all woods. For the interior 


wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 


maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 


upon the market. 


For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ELASTIC 


See that every package bears our brand or label. 


furnished on application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 


Samples finished wood 


OUTSIDE FINISH.” 





BUILDING 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BRICK. — P M. 
Common: Cargo afloat. 


JOTECY 220 cccccccccesccees 
Long Island . 

Up River.. seedeemeues 
Haverstraw Bay 


DE vetsevede 
Fronts: 

Croton, Brown.........- 

- dark. s6000% 


= red . a 
Chicago pressed. .. 
Chicago Moulded 
Baltimore 


Glens Falls — white........-..--- | 

Philadelphia...........cseee.+ eee! 

PGs ccc vevccesee cece peewunin 

a DP ieiminancebetteee cane 
Moulded 

Clark’ s Glens Falls — Red.. . 

— White.. 

White “ Mold,.. 
Enamelled: /mp. 

Enamelled (edge.).........-.+++5 

Enamelled (edge and end). 
CEMENT, LIME, etc. <P cask. | 

Kosendale Cement ecceee 

Louisville 


Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’kee. 


Portland, English | ere 
(K. B.& S.). 

(Barham) ae 

(White’s)..... 


“ “ 


“ “ 


“ French 2 eoees | 

- German (Alsen). 

“ sod (Fewer)..... 

“ a (Vorwohler).. 

“ ™ (Lagerdofer), 

” oes (Dyekerhotf).. 

ie ™ (Hanover).... 

“ American sapped ) ee 
Roman.. mee 


Keene’s coarse. 
” supe rfine.. 
Lime: 
Lime of Teil 
Hydraulic Lime...............005 


Chicago Lime in bulk............ | 


Wisconsin * 


Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), | 


Rockland and Rockport, finish.. 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. ot 
State, finishing 
Plaster ot Paris (calcined.). 
“  (casting).. 
Hair (Cattle) P bush.. 
“ (Goat). ...... jeeetees+e 
Sand, » __ ed oom 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) 
Granite: (Maine) 
Limestone: 


de wig Conv seadnen 


Serpentine.............. 
(Com tinnen om pane vi y 


New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


$4 50 @ $475 


6 50 Q 700 
825@ s&75 
@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 13 00 
12 00 @ 13 00 
12 00 @ 14 00 
12 00 @ 14 00 
37 00 @ 4100 
30 00 @ 35 00 
24 (0 @ 2500 


24 00 @ 25 00 


4 00 @ 27 Ov 
30 00 @ 35 00 
145 00 @ 60 00 


85 00 @ 100 00 


| 90 00 @ 115 00 


2! K 
275@ 310 
250@ 280 
265@ 300 
350@ 450 
275@ 315 
245@ 270 
250@ 325 
225 @ 255 
275@ 315 
250@ 300 
215@ 230 
275@ 300 
500@ 650 
8 75 @ 1100 
@ 500 
@ 145 
@ 10 
@ 120 
@ 90 
@ 110 
@ 125 
@ 145 
21@ 2 


| Bay State Hard | 


MATH RI 


Boston. 


A L SS . 


Chicago. Phi! .‘elphia 


(Prices to Bualders and Contract. rs.) 


Eastern |} 
700 @7 50 § 


9 00 
Domestic Com. 
800@ 9 00 
Domestic Face 
19 00 @ 20 00 
Philadelphia 
40 00 @ 45 00 
Phila. mould 
50 00 @ 80 00 


Glens Falls } 


| 25 00 @ 26 00 5 


Glens Falls ) 
Mould. 
30 00 @ 35 00 


35 00 @ 40 00 


45 00@60 00 ! 


@e& 


@ 150 


Not sold. 
@ 300 


Not sold. 


Not sold. | 
300@ 350 


215@ 250 
@ 320 


@ 750 
@ 1150 
@ 145 
@ 115 
@ 120 
Not sold. 
Not sold 
165@ 19 
@ 225 
@ 30 
@ 30 
100@ 175 
a 60 
9 @ 100 


Building Brick | Sq 


. Hard @ 1000 
900 @ ’ 


10 00 ” ” 800 
tj Salmon @ 600 
) i Sq 5 
Indiana Pressd | Light 


& 


@ 800 


Stretchers 





16 00 @ 22 00 uw 10 00 
St. Louis Fronts | Medium “ 
@ 2700 ® 1100 
_—_—_— Red ‘ 
a > ow 
—— Dark " 
2200 @ 2900 > 14 
65 00 @ 350 00 | Pressed 
@ 50 00 29 @® 24 00 
a Best Paving 
@ 4500 ee 
38 00 @ Second « 
25 00 @ D1 " 
60 00 @ 100 00 Third r 
30 @ @ 11 00 
35 @ 
55 00 @ 65 00 
00 00 “ 
= a o | Dom. |} @ & 
S { @ &5 
Not Sold. 115@ 150 
: Book, She oobridge 
Ss @ 3 D5 
3 25 <8 @ 9 
$25@ ; “85 @ 32 
315@ f 285 @ 32 
3 @ 338 75 @ 3 
375 @ 425] Hemmoor ~ 
325@ 350 285 @ 325 
315@ 335 65 @ 300 
300@ 325 | Josson 
30 @ 325 265 @ 300 
325@ 3 50 “85 @ 325 
Not Sold 285 @ 325 
275@ 300 250 @ 275 
275 @ 325 he @ 3 50 
7 00 @ 7 50 700 
11 00 @ 12 00 11 50@ 12 00 
Not sold. White Lime 
28 @ 8% P bush 
60 @ 65 White Mash 
75 @ 85 125@ 150 
Not sold 100@ 100 


Not sold. 


Not sold. Not sold. 
Not sold. Not sold. 
@ 175 125@ 225 
@ 175 175@ 250 
0 @ 5 22 @ 30 
35 @ 40 30 @ 3h 
100@ 125 @ 150 
55 @ 65 
80@ 90 


450 P Perch. 
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ACCIDENTS °° 22."2"" 
to those who 
‘Don’t Travel Much” as well as to those who do. The quietest 
Professional and Business Men are as liable as any others to the 
Thousand Hazards of Life, at home or abroad. 
INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Which pays $3,000 a day to Accident Claimants. Costs but 85 per Year for $1,000 Insur 
ance, with &5 Weekly Indemnity, to Professional and Business Men. Larger Sums at 


proportionate rates. No extra charge for European Travel and Residence. 
Also issues best Life and Endowment Policies. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec 


y Worthington Steam Pumps. 
HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
* CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH, 




















BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 











Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
eC. .s é nbeds nies deesnknnes an @ 500 P ton | 20 @ 28 145 @ 25 
OS Serre @ 460 ~ perch 8 50 P cord. | Conshocken 
Rubble | @ 125 @ 150 8 50 @ 145@ 250 

Bluestone: # 7 ft.) | | | 
Sidewalk . sbbunisetenewense I 30@ 500) 40@ 175 75@ 100/1in.th.10@ 19 
Plamed .......cccccccce-seccesccccscees H@ 600 75 | 50@ 100 37 @ 45 

iqnestene, = — — 

E GRMEROREOT « o00 000000000000 c0cc0ese0 @ 8 75 @ ' ) 

Kibbe. nope enes séneascnsdnenesen @ 90 8&5 @ 95 105 @115 
Brown (Connecticut)...............04. 100 @ 123@ 145; 150 _— ft. 105 @ 135 
Amherst ) sees scbesbuies deas eva # @ 95 9 @ 100 65 

Berea DED co cbsecnsnnsncenesseseces 75@ 100 80 90 ~ 55 80 @ 100 
Berlin j ieiembekaeh paemkuen ani 75@ 100 80 90 | 55 @ 65 

Belleville... ...cccccccccccecess ve 80@ 125 125 1 35 | 110@140 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. @ 10 75 100 | “ 100 2110 
COON. .cccccescccscsecccscccceses | @ 2 00 | “ 113 @ 150 

Marble (# cw. /t.) 

LOO, MASS. ...-.- 0. eee eeee cee crereeeees @ 175 @ 2 50 | Not sold. 2 00 2 50 
BatiamG, WIG. ..0.c0ccce cscs cece ceccce @ | @ 300 | 350@ 6 00 | 235 @ 2 50 
Sutherland Falls. .. .....0..002ssccccces 1253@ 175! 0 350@ 600 170@ 300 
Glens Falls, black.........-.. @ 200 300 Not asad. 400 @ 450 
Italian, blue-veined.......... @ 50 60 | @ 44 250@ 27 
Sienna.. eeesecess oe @ 300 350 Jot sold. @ 5 00 
Tennessee, red.... ee terre @ | 125 2 50 | @ 400 400@ 600 
Knoxville. sesDeesenen @ 85 90 | @ 400 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, blue. ; - @ | Not sold 2,00 @ 300 
Vermont, white...........--- es @ 150@ 200 | 350@ 600 225@ 300 
Slate; Roofin SQUGTE)...- 2. ese eens | 
wen A Sheep eERSGeds weeds 700@ 800 ee Teo" 625@ 810 500@ 700 
“  anfading @ 575 5 $i, 500@ 700 
¢ purple.........--2eseeeeeeees 700@ 850 wa 6 & 60 @ 1100 
, rec wet ween wees @ 1500 1300 14.00 — @ 16 00 11 00 
black, Lehigh. (7ieseseehens — ¢€ — ——— Me. | 720@ 760 300 
“ a ¢ shapmans ee | — @— | 50 @ § 900 «| 730@ 800 5 35 
Unfading Black, Monson, “Me. 550@ 800} 5 80 @so | 600@ 850 @ 5 38 
Tiles, Am............ e M. @ Not sold. @ 27 00 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading @ 700 
PAINTS. (in oil, P Ib.) | 
White lead, Am. » wes “ee . 6} @ 64 7 @ 7h 6} @ 7 > 7 
Zine, cose cevece . ccee 5@ & @ R 7 @ 10 g ft 
Bed Bend, AGR., acccccovccccccccncccece 6 @ " 6@ 6} 6} @ 6 @7 
* Venetian Sapa atninecesiie aii 6@ 1 7@ 12 i @ 2 dry Eng. @ 13 
Vermilion eens 6@ 70 55 @ 60 dry 5 @ 60 Eng. 18 
Red Indian, Eng........ R@ 2 12 @ 20 2 @ 2 @ 9 
Yellow Ochre peveteeneescossews 6@ 15 7@ 12 3 @ 15 dry Am. @ ij 
‘ CRAPOMAD. « ccccoceccceccccccscces 12 @ 20 18 @ 25 15 @ oF @ 20 
Green (chrome).......-0+.-.-0- ses se eees 8 @ 13 | 8 @ 2 0 @ » a 20 
Green, Paris, see : . 25@ 40 5@ 40 18 @ 35 ; @ 20 
Black, lamp, .. conn 3 1I@ 2 15 @ 25 8 @ 30 @ 16 
Blue, ultramarine............ Séinecat 12 @ 18 18 30 2 @ 3 @ 20 
Oil, linseed, (raw) .........-- = po 43 @ 44 45 50 42 @ 43 @ 4 
“ “ boiled........-- .1& ‘ot @ 47 48 53 4h @ 46 @ 48 
TURMOMMIND, 5... c2ccnenssesesscesss FE 47} @ 46} M@ 61 @ 53 @ 40 
Varnish, coach i= @ 150@ 600 1 25 @ 200 @2 25 
Shellac incenesvserse j~ @ 250@ 300 325 @ 400 @2 90 
PUY... 20000000 pie oni oa anelnndhee 2@ 3 2 4 02 @ 024 @ 2 
Whiting. eainees: Ge le 50@ 65 1 ik 1@ 2 @ : 
Paris ite, ‘(Eng., penne ta 2@ 3 2 3 2 @ 23 ii 
Litharge, Am. , a 4 a 5 6} - 6 6 @ 7 
Sienna (burnt). . Lb hae nbd Gh bewaeaied W@ 17 14@ 20 4 @ 16 @ 16 
Werder, cesses senses secceeeses u@ 1 4@ 2 2@ Ww @ 4 
HARDWARE. : 
Nails: (Per Cask. ‘ 
Spikes, (wrought.) .. @ 265 ; 350 @ per keg @ 290 
10d, COMMON ...... 6.65 ce eee ees @ 240 @ 260 @ 250 @ 265 
Shingle... hese eine nee @ 315 @ 335 @ 3 25 @ 315 
Lath . ; @ 465 @ 48 | bad @ 525 

(Finishing nails ace ording 7 to siz a) .. Add $1 50 per tb 11 @ 4 

(For casing nails add Thc. per keg. ) j Add 1 00 pr cask 
s: 4x 4" > doz. pairs. 

=, eee @ 100 | @ 1%) 6@ 100 @116 
Japanned @ 150 @ 175 Not sold 175 @ 200 
Acorn, Japanned ecu @ 150 @ 2 50 200@ 37 175 @200 
Acorn, Boston finish ....( pair. @ 65 @ 75 Not sold > 50 
Bror.ze metal pense ceses @ 190 plain 225 200@ 325 137 
Brass (tor sed sboards) penne @ 10 @ 10 @ 12 1 00 
Ebony * F 35 
Apple wood... 37 @ 100 
nobs ¥ Set.) 

a bess... @ 8 @ 10 8a 10 @ 08 
TAVR...2cccccceces as secceecs « 50 @ 7 65 @ 80 Not sold. 
HOmMAClte 2. ccccccccccsscccceseces Not ook : @ 38 31@ 40 25 50 
Poroelaim. .... cccecccccssccccsess @ 3 @ 12 25 @ 30 30 
Glass, SOL, ...ccceccscccsceccvees Not am @ 75 Not sold, 175 200 
Glass, silvered...........-+-+s00- Not sold 8&@ 150 g 150 175 @200 
Bronze metal. . cbs one cssceues eevnse 75@ 200 8s @ 200 75@ 250 50 @ 350 
Picessp 4aneseus pabd denkenaues 100@ 250 8S @ 200 150@ 300 50 @3 50 

Solder: 1600@ 1700 1300 @15% 2 @ 3 

Tron: ————— ee so = 
I-Beams up to 12”. ......--++e00+- | a 3 3 
I-Beams above 12”........0-seceeeseees | @ 3 3 4 30’ 2} @2 
Channel-Beams up to 1 2". @ 3 3 


Continued on page vii.) 














PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Circular to 








quired Mortar per day on 7th Story — The Speediest, Cheapest, 


Safest method of Elevating Material known. 


SMITH & NICHOLSON PATENTS. 
Something New in HOD ELEVATORS. 


THE NATIONAL HOD ELEVATING CO., arm™irep. 


812 & 814 Washington Avenue, 


50,000 Bricks and the re 











Heating Apparatus. 


J. REYNOLDS & SON, 


FURNACE =©MANUFACTURERS. 


KXitcheners, Grates, etc. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





New Edition of 96 pages, with additior 
matter, and illustrations of 45 « . the finest 
residens es in the country. 
ject of Senthary Heating 
vesides giving valuable 
suggestions | to those who are 
The book uw exceed - 
ingly artistic, and will be mailed free m receipt of 6 cents in sta 








omplete 





building or 


“MITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO.., Boston Ma- 








W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


AND FIREPLACES 


A SPECIALTY 


Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Bend for Mustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia 





MANUFACTURER OF 


SLATE MANTELS, 


Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 
MATTHEW HALL, 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











GORTON’S 


L Latest Improved 


HOUSE-HEATING 
me Steam 
Generator. 


 atailatine Tubular and 
Sectional. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list, giving full de 
scription of latest Improved 
Side-Feed Boilers. 


THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., [Limited 
110 Centre St., New York. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and) Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. H t-Plates, 
Warming-Closete for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
, ete., ote. 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
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DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 











SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street. - Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS oF. 









For Borers ano STEAM Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 


132 Cedar Street, New York. 





vA EGISTERS MADE TO ORDER 


FROM THE SPECIAL DESIGNS 


OF ARCHITECTS. 
Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, Ven 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 
The Tuttle & Bailey Mfe. Co., 


4 Unton STREET, 83; BEEKMAN STREBT, 
Boston, Mass. New York. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 











THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Beiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 





Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 





Heating Apparatus. 
THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


Bor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Also Manufacturers of 


Improved R di t, 
Reed's aus Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 


ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 





No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, = - - NEW YORK 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, Albany 





Estimates EF'urnished on Application, 


PIPH-COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, &c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 


House Warming a Specialty. 




















419-421 E. 8th Street - - NEW YORE. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
LUMBER. — #M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) | 
Pine, 1st ws GIORE.. .ccccee. cocces | 6500 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ 48 00 5500 @ 60 09 
‘* 2d quality . scwcoceccecescs | MORE Ganee 4200 @ 48 00 4400 @ 46 00 40 00 @ 50 50 
SF I  o6 nec cccesces ned canesien { 1800 @ 2200 3500 @ 40 00 4300 @ 45 00 15 00 @ 30 00 
ic cdvuicsnehbeis dees tans ceones @ 25 00 1390@ 1500! Not sold. mw 35 00 
ERGMRIOGR,. cc ccccccccccccccsecccccccsescs | OMe kt 18 12 00 @ 13 00 @ 1000 @ 1400 
WROD ie cecccccecccecvescccesccces | 20 @ 40 25 00 @ 40 00 a) 28 00 20 00 @ 50 00 
GE cbecesnteecceneeseesecese. ceses a 32 00 @ 40 00 a@ 40 00 @ 45 00 
4 da: - ~ 
Pine. ‘ @ 33 00 @ 55 00 10 50 @ 22 00 2000 @ 35 00 
Spruce.. @ 23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold. Not Sold. 
Framing Timber: 
PUN che cette cnceccaccanccccsntceecees ce 12 00 @ 17 00 28 00 @ 32 50 
EGER. 0 occ ccccccescccccccsecccescocees 13 50 @ 16 00 13 50 @ 15 00 Not sold, 20 00 @ 22 50 
BROMRIOGEE. occ ccccsccscccccsccocccssccess | SBOOE 1560 @ 1059 + 15 50 12 50 @ 1350 
INN ods cacdekacnesactonsaves 18 00 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 30 00 26 00 @ 28 00 
Lathes: 
BUD 6 6c0csvccssecvccecevcecseeseeceesss @ 2 35 17 @ 300 
is bard docs cwese cde csccscsecevces @ 240 2 50 Not so old. BZ 27 
Shingles: : i 
Pine, shaved............. ae 500@ 600 @ Not sold. 
Pine, sawed............ x > eapewinee 400@ 500 @ 450 240@ 260 
Spruce, sawed............ eer ree 150@ 200 150@ 200 Not sold. 
NT ree ae Pree 140@ 160 375@ 450 550@ 800} (: = @ 28 
Mc caswensceses | @ @ Vot sold. @ 21 
Cedar, sawed.. c cccce § cencceces @ 200@ 400 225@ 235 (2 0" 5 50@ 14 
Cypress. Split. . Ate | vesnanca 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450 130 @ 2000 
Miscellaneous: . 
Ks 5 cbeaees0ccere WTR oc evcccccaces 44 @ 54 | Piles 6c. ® ft. Not sold. 
Fence pickets, Spruce........... rr 800 @ 1000 1000 @ 1800 Pine, 8 @ 21 00 12 WO @ 14.00 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (o4. poe besvasesesase @ 25 @ 35 900 @ 21 a 1 
Chestnut ‘*.. ; @ 25 @ 35 Not soit. Xk a st 
iy = Woods: ? M. (Pyrst at Qual. : . 
Seeecocecceccesececoece { Kil en) | @ 5500 3800 @ 48 00 35 00 @ 500@ 5000 
oa Snekind demi eewewen ee 80 00 @120 00 60 06 ‘@ 10000 80 00 @ 100 00 75 080 @ 12000 
Chestnut. . adh asi es Geseia Gaainia wich @-arear eek ele @ 55 00 3806@ 5000 4500 @ 5000 1 @ 5000 
LD J. eicessanacendaceveueee u 40 00 @ 60 00 6000 @ 7000 MOWO@ 6000 6750@ 7500 
Mahogany, Baywood [Mexican]........ @18000| 1508 @ 16000; 15000@ 18000| 15000 @ 250 00 
St. Domingo........ .... ° @350 00 120 00 @ 35000) 25000 @ 30000) 20000 @ 30000 
MODIS. 000 cccvccccvccccosceeseessevscece 45 00@ 50 00 4500 @ 6000 3000@ 3500 27 50@ 5500 
GE GE o vice ccesccscevessccccscevceess @ 70 00 @ 5000 8500@ 4000 35 00 @ 45 00 
lll er re ee @ 7000 5O00@ 5500 3500@ 4000 1050@ 5000 
6 quartered ......cccercescocess . @QW00; 650@ 7990 4500@ 65000 5750@ 6750 
Sycamore quartered.........-+seeecees 5000 @ 65 00 4000 aq 5000 5750@ 6750 
Pine, clear.........-... ae EEE EAS 6500@ 7000; 3000@ 6500) 4500@ 5000 @ 6500 
Redwood. . sesccececcccececeses coe | 6000@ 7000 GO00@ 7000 5600@ €500} 7250@ 7500 
Rosewood... ode BBiscccrcccwccess @ 6 | @ 7] 
Walnut, black. bone ten covcicesece ae Oe a ae 85 00 @ 12000} 8000 @ 100 00 90 00 @ 200 00 
Whitewood . teninteesweenn nes sahat td 3800@ 45 00 3000@ 3500 2500@ 45 00 
Yellow pine.. eieienne .e isenecencccsass 45 00 4000@ 4500) 3000@ 3500 3750 @ 45 60 
Gamwood, best red.........+.-. eccecece 30 00 35 00 
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Wholesale Agents for New 
Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, Pa., and vicinity 


Wholesaie 


Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, WiLs0n & Rooers, 24 East Third St., 8t.:aul,Minn. Whol 


Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lrox, Conxiin & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Wholesale Agente for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Wo: ks, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and yomi 
holesale Agente for Milwaukee & Vicinity, RuypLs, SPENcE 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, Caas. M. BROMWICH, 613 Broadway, South 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill., Sanount, GREENLEAF & KRooxs, 43 and 45 Franklin St. 
Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Groner L. Surru, 167 t iret St., Louisville, Ky. 
Wholesale Agente for Canada, tivGHEsS & STEPHENSON, 745 
Wholesale Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Netsow & Co., Eighth a 
Wholeesie Agents for Ogden, Utah, snd vicinity, D. D. Jowzs, Main 8t., 
ents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 31 


by 


8t., Mont: 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, A 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 

STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. a 

Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on paontet of 20 cents, to pay postage. Manufactured Oy in 
and tor sale ) 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. il 
Office: 203 River Street, Tro d 

moll Agents fr tony ond ey erg a e, goas crete 

aly ‘ein! SRCHANT & Co., 525 Arch 8t.. Phils. 

, Microw Roerrs & So: 

Co., 89 West Water 


é 


real, Can. 

nd 8t. Charles Sts. 
en, " 
Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 


.¥ 
York City. 


w. Omaha, 
8t., Milwaukee. 









b. 
Wis. 
Boston. 


Ne 


ts for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoLium & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati, O. 








































AGENCIES; 


Working models 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CoO., 


389 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Clover- Leaf Ventilators 


And Chimney-Caps, 
FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE BUILDINGS, Etc. 
Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 
SMOKEY CHIMNEYS CURED. 
Most effective Ventilator. A downward current creates an 


up draft. Absolutely storm-proof. 
mailed on receipt of 20 cents, 


Stambach & Love, Philadelphia, Pa.; Peck Bros. & Co., New York City; 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; Edward Thompson, New Or- 
leans, La.; E, H. Foster, Cleveland, Ohio; Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Detroit Lead-Pipe and Sheet Lead Works, Detroit, Mich.; Rathbone, 
Sard & Co., Detroit, Mich,; James B. Clow & Son, Chicago, Ill. 





PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING. 


NO FURRING! 
More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
117 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 


NO STRETCHERS! 


than any other Wire Lathing. 
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4 


—— 
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For Prices and particulars apply to 


217 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO STAPLES! 





14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and 


1 vol. 12mo 


Fe 


MODERN PERSPECTIVE. 


Cylindrical Perspective. 


———— 


WILLIAM R. WARE, 


Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 


r sale by Booksellers ; 


TICKNOR 


321 pages, with 27 plates in a Portfolio® - - - - 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


& CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 





sun eh ling. 


| LL 
WEN cdaranreeD  % 
~ BY THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP... 


MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 


SDkplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 














Pw s 











Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDIKG, 
GARKY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES. 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors, 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON 


THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 













JOHN SETON, - we ashton, Ave 


te Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 











BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 

on any other. 


ee 
Lon aaa Are the Cheapest and Best. 


wih Manufaetured by 
BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








Jean-Francois Millet: 


and Painter. 


Translated by HELENA pe Kay, from the French of 
ALFRED SENSIER. With a portrait of Millet, and 
numerous illustrations from his works, Square oo 
tavo. Price, $3. 


Peasant 


Published by TICKNOR & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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What the Press says of Ticknor & Company's New Volumes, 


NE of the choicest gems of art in illustration, consisting of 

() illuminated pages, in beautiful designs, illustrating some 

of the finest verses of the great English poet. It is partic- 

ularly appropriate as a memento of the Easter season, con- 

taining many of the nature-loving expressions of Keats, 

with very dainty and delicate flower-pictures and other 
artistic designs, made expressly for this book. 


| 


A STROLL WITH KEATS. By Frances Cuirrorp | 
| JAPANESE HOMES AND THEIR SURROUND- 


Brown. 1 vol. Square. 16mo. Illustrated Full gilt. 


$1.50. 


HIS volume of short stories, reprinted from the author’s contri- 
butions to the Atlantic, Harpe r’s, The Galaxy, ete., will be 


found, like ‘“‘Somebody’s Neighbors,” to show “that pro- | 


found insight into Puritan character, and that remarkable 
command of Yankee dialect, in which Mrs. Cooke has but 
one equal, and no superior. These exquisite chronicles are 


full of high local color, pathos and piquancy, and their | 
perusal is attended with alternate tears and smiles. Their | 


narration is vigorous and spirited, sparkling in all points, 
and outlined with rare dramatic skill.” 


THE SPHINX’S CHILDREN: AND OTHER 
PEOPLE’S. By Rost Terry Cooke. Author of 
“ Somebody’s Neighbors,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


tk R. ISAAC HENDERSON, well-known on the Evening Post, 
of this city, has completed ‘ The Prelate,’ a story of mod- 
ern Roman life, not the exponent of any religion or the 
champion of any sect. The plot is fresh, its incident abun- 
dant, and its movement rapid. Mr. Henderson is now res- 
ident in Rome, which, by the way, seems to be fast becom- 
ing a favorite resting-place for literary people, who find the 
life there a most fascinating theme for their pen.” — Book 
Chat (New York). 

The covers of “ The Prelate” are embellished with bril- 
liant and attractive emblematic designs, made especially for 
this book by Elihu Vedder, the celebrated artist. 


THE PRELAT«:. By Isaac HeNpeERsoN. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Richly bound. $1.50. A story of the American colony 
and native society of Rome. The situations in this power- 
ful book are among the most intense and dramatic of any- 
thing that has been offered by an American author for 


vears. 


HESE volumes are designed to combine amusement and instruc- 
tion for both old and young. It is an effort to popu- 
larize some of the results of antiquarian research, in a 
manner not hitherto attempted, at least in this country; 
and it is hoped that the matter thus treated will prove 
interesting not only to people of antiquarian tastes, but to 
the reading public in general. 

Vol. a Curiosities of the Old Lotterv. 
“ TI. Days of the Spinning-Wheel in New England. 
“III. New-England Sunday. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE OLD LOTTERY | The 


first volumes of “ The Olden Time Series,” or “ Gleanings 
from tie old newspapers, chiefly of Boston and Salem,” 
with brief Comments by Henry M. Brooks, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. 16mo. Cloth. Price 50 cts. per vol. 

Should there be sufficient encouragement, the Series will 
be continued DY these : 

* Quaint and Curious Advertisements.” 

“ Literary Curiosities.” 

‘“ Some Strange and Curious Punishments.”’ 

“ New-England Music in the latter part of the 18th and 
in the beginning of the 19th Century.” 

‘Travel in Old Times, with Some Account of Stages, 
Taverns, etc.” 

“ Curiosities of Politics, among the Old Federalists and 
Republicans,” ete. 





sé OR cultivated people of small means, desiring to build for | 


themselves, and having tastes which lead them to take 
pleasure in beautifying their homes and _ surroundings, 


where this can be done in an inexpensive way, we know of | 


no other publication so brimful of suggestion and valuable 
information as is this handsome and profusely illustrated 
volume. We do not mean, in saying this, to have any one 
infer that the book is not equally well worth the attention 
of those who can build brownstone houses, or of the archi- 
tects who design the most costly residences, for of the lat- 
ter structures too many are wanting in many of the essen- 


tials to comfortable living that are generally found in less 


pretentious buildings; but the conditions of life in Japan, 
and the genius of its people, are such that we often find 
in their work the development of an exquisite taste that 
makes the commonest articles they produce a source of con- 
stant pleasure. How this taste and Japanese constructive 
ingenuity are manifested in their residences, in those of the 
humblest as well as those of the higher classes, the work 
of Professor Morse points out in ample detail and in most 
attractive style.” — The Scientific American. speaking of 


INGS. By Epwarp S. Morsg, Ph. D., Director of the 
Peabody Academy of Science, late Professor of Zodlogy in 
the University of Tokio, Japan, Member of the National 
Academy of Science, Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, ete., ete. Profusely illustrated. 8vo 
$5.00. Half-calf, $9.00. 


“A GLORIOUS BIOGRAPHY.”’ 
6 H* is giving himself to this work con amore, his affection for 


and appreciation of his brother baving been very great; and 
he feels no adequate justice has been done the man or the 
poet in any of the various sketches of his life.” Cam- 
bridge Tribune. 

“Tt has not been generally known that Mr. Longfellow 
added to his poetic gifts those of an artist. In this biog 
raphy will be fonnd letters and diaries written by the poet 
while abroad, and charmingly illustrated by him with 
dainty pen-and-ink drawings.” — Chicago Tribune. 

“A vast amount of Mr. Longfellow’s correspondence, 
which is of far more interest than is usual, even among men 
of letters, on account of its fine and sympathetic literary 
quality. The poet’s beautiful spirit shines through every 
private letter that he wrote. There will be no Carlyle revela 
tions.” Boston Traveller. 

‘Remarkably rich in material relating to the daily life 
of the poet. Of course a wealth of resource has been at 
the command of the biographer, and the volume will include, 
in addition to the correspondence, several portraits taken 
at different periods of Longfellow’s life, from early youth to 
advanced age.” — N. Y. Evening Post. ; 

The biography of the foremost American poet, written 
by his brother, is probably the most important work of th« 
kind brought out in the United States for many years. It 
is rich in domestic, personal, and family anecdotes, reminis 
cences, and other thoroughly charming memorabilia. 


LIFE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFEL- 
LOW. Edited by Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 2 vols. 12mo 
With 5 new steel-engraved portraits and many wood-en ray. 
ings and fac-similes. In cloth, $6.00. In half-calf, with 
marbled edges, $11.00. In half-morocco, with gilt top and 
rough edges, $11.00. 


tf N°: 3 in the sumptuous series of “ Monographs on American 
Architecture,” which this house has begun to issue, will be 
devoted to the beautiful buildings erected by the Ames 
family in North Easton, in this State. The town-hall is 
admired the country around for its beauty, and is a fine 
subject for illustration. No. II, now issued, presents many 
views of the new Capitol at Hartford, both exterior and 
interior. They are made by the heliotype process, and 
reproduce the exquisite workmanship of the carving and 
statuary with much fidelity.” — Philadelphia Press. 


Monographs of American Architecture : 


| om remarkable success of the first Monograph shows the demand 
existing for artistic work of this high grade; and an equal 
sale may be predicted for the portfolio that illustrates the 
beautiful marble Gothic building of the Connecticut State 
Capitol. This possesses even a higher interest than the 
Harvard Law School, because itis a great public building, 

and not an appendage of an institution. 

The American Architect says: “ The execution of the work 
is all that could be asked. It would be hard to offer a more 
encouraging example of the kind of work to be expected 
in this series.” 

No. II. THE HARTFORD CAPITOL. R. M. Upsouny, 
Architect. Twenty-two Gelatine Plates (from nature), 13 x 16, 

In neat portfolio. $6.00. 
Also, a New Edition just ready of Monographs of American 


Architecture, 


No. I. HARVARD LAW SCHOOL. H. H. Ricuarp- 


son, Architect. Eighteen Gelatine Plates (from nature) 13 x 
16. In neat portfolio. $5.00. 





TICKNOR and COMPANYS CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 


TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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STORY & WILBUR, 


A NRIEESEASS 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 

PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 

Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 

ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 

Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JosEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 








NEW ENGLAND 


> Felt Roofing Co 


1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Aneigeoest Onciaaior of Felt Rooting 
Gapital._ $ 60000. ng 
Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi LWitie UT. Preset. turers of the Celebrated 
Vibsfeee: Tee == BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 


These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, 


J. E. Lone, A. M. Parr, 
Pres. Ws 


Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 


Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 


Modern Perspective. 


A TREATISE UPON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC® 





TICE OF PLANE AND CYLINDRICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


By WILLIAM R. WARE, Professor of Architecture in 
the School of Mines, Columbia College. 1 volume, 
12mo, 321 pages, with 27 Plates in a Portfolio, $5.00. 
This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works 

on the subjects relating to perspective, plain and pan 

oramic, and will be of great value to all architects and 
artists, and others interested in the problems of art. 

The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investiga- 

tions are carefully and thoroughly considered, both 

independently and in their connection with drawing; 
and the propositions of the author are illustrated by 
plates of architectural objects and perspective plans. 


An Invaluable Book for Artists, 
Draughtsmen and Civil Engineers. 


Architects, 


‘*This work is clear in expression, subdivides the 
matter under appropriate heads, and embodies the 
latest practice, together with the accepted princi- 
-—- "— Engineering News. 

‘Clear, concise and full... . 4 Among the contribu- 
tions to educational literature for which those who 
are interested in the subject cannot be too thankful. 
. . « The plates that accompany the book are models 
of cleverness and elegance.”"— The Builder. 

“A valuable contribution to an old and important 
question. There is much in it that will interest the 
painter —whether landscape, figure or historical — 
and no artist, draughtsman, architect, or true me- 
chanic, especially if young and ambitious, should be 
without this book.’’— The Record and Guide. 

“The book is written in clear English, free from 
unnecessary technicalities, and in a much more felici- 
ous style than such text-books usually are. The 
plates require a prodigious quantity of careful work, 
and are correspondingly valuable.”—New York World. 


For sale by Booksellers; sent, postpaid, on receipt 
price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 











Roofing ‘Materials. 


Guaranteed Roofing-Tin Sold at its Real Value. 
ARCHITECTS 


READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


(Copy.) 


PLEASE 


CoLumsvs, O., December 3, 1885. 


Messks. N. & G. TAYLOR Co., PHILADELPHIA, 

Gentlemen,— The twenty boxes of IC, 14 x 20, Genuine Old Style,” double-coated, were duly 
received in good order. The job is completed, and I inclose you check to balance. 

I beg to express my entire satisfaction in the working qualities, and the rich coating, of the 
“ Genuine Old Style,” as I find it far ahead of my expectations. As the building covered is my 
own, I was, of course, exceedingly anxious to secure the very best roofing that could be 
had. Having heard so much of the “Genuine Old Style,” I sent to you for a sample sheet, and also 
tested many other so-called re-dipped plates, but after careful examination, and a thorough practical 
test, | was convinced that the “ Genuine Old Style ’’ was the heaviest coated of them 
all, not excepting the old M F brand. I state this in justice to yourselves, as you were the first- 
firm to make a really first-class and thoroughly-reliable Guaranteed Roofing Tin. 

The tin worked like sheet lead, and with not a single crack. My men are delighted to work such 
tin, and should I want any more, I will most certainly order from you. The stamping of each sheet 
with the brand of the tin I consider a good idea, and congratulate you on your originality. To all 
those wishing a first-class roofing-tin in every respect, I heartily commend the “ Genu- 
ine Old Style,” double-coated, Roofing Tin. Wishing you the best of success, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, (Signed) JOHN A. VIOLET. 


Knisely & Miller, <= 


129 and 131 





South Clinton St,, Chicage. 
SLATE, TIN AND IRON ROOFERS. 


Manufacturers of 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


THE 


Hayes Patent Skylight ~ tessa ——-— 


} Mauutfacturers of 


Screens for Steam Coils, 


(Patent applied for.) 

































































(Under license.) Warranted not to leak from 
outside storm or inside condensation. 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing 
and Siding. 


Special attention gm to shipping work 
‘**knocked down,’’ to be put together and up 


: To prevent the walls fro ‘ing . 2 
by local mechanics. Pp from being blackened by 


the dust arising from the coils. These have been 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. fully tried and have given perfect satisfaction. 


THE AMERICAN, BANGOR, SLATE. 6 
BLACK ROOFINGSLA | E; 


anh em" roducts + pa a Moo = ro The products of these beds 
iform color, i quality to any produced in Penn- 


NC wn than 
Fine ecm ests THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, Ph. 




















Band-Saw Setter. 


Wood-Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR, AND BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET AND CARRIAGE MAKERS. 


Band-Saw Filer, 





Send for Catalogue. 


Post Band-Saw. 


GOODELL & WATERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





H Mineral Wool in floors and walls of 
East Bangor Consolidated Slate Co., dawellings keeps out 
a ae Fe... DAMPNESS AND COLD 
Manufacturers of Sample and Circular free by mail. 


Best Bangor Roofing Slate. U. §S. 


Sawed and Planed Slabs, Hearths, Coping, Sills, 
Lintels, Platforms, Steps, and Risers. 


Slate Mantles as low as 86.00. 


MINERAL WOOL CO., 

22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St, 





Boston. 











lls of 


Nail. 
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Superior in every respect 


furnished. 





Furniture and Jnterior Work. 





Ostrande’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete, titted in any part ‘of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 


W. R. OSTRANDER & CO, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 








PHILLIP’S 
Patent Venetian 


INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in- 
terior finish. 

Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 


Send for Catalogue. 
The Philips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 
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The Sinking of the Cunard Steamship “ Oregon.” — Probable 
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\JVHE first accounts of the sinking of the steamer Oregon 
*I* suggests reflections of considerable interest from a techni- 
eal point of view. Leaving out of sight the question 
whether eight men, all on the lookout at once, ought not to 
have been able to give sufficient warning of danger to enable 
the steersman to avoid a collision, there is something extraor- 
dinary in the amount ot damage inflicted by a comparatively 
slight blow, as well as in the complete crippling of the structure 
of the larger vessel which occurred either before or just after 
her submersion. According to tlie published descriptions of 
the accident, the vessel which struck the Oregon could not 
have been sailing at very great speed, for all accounts agree 
that the sea was smooth, and the officers say that there was a 
mist, which, in the absence of rain, implies a light wind; 
while the shock of the collision was so feeble that few of the 


| 
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suitable for naval construction by reason of the brittleness 
which they acquire in the ratio of their gain in strength. For 
some purposes the gain in strength is of great importance, a 
ton of steel plates of this kind easily doing the work of per- 
haps three thousand pounds of iron or soft steel, and in ship- 
building, where every pound of metal saved in construction adds 
an equal amount to the profitable carrying capacity of the 


| vessel, there is an obvious inducement to use the stronger, but 


| thinner and more brittle plates. 


Whether Messrs. John Elder 


| and Company, the builders of the Oregon, were in the least 


imprudent in this respect, we cannot, of course, say, and their 


| reputation is good evidence that they would certainly have 


used the material which seemed at the time the best for the 
purpose; but the ideas of engineers in regard to mild steel 
have somewhat changed since the Oregon was built, and the 


| disaster off Fire Island may have been the first severe test to 


passengers were awakened by it, and there is no sign of the | 


spars having been shaken out of the smaller vessel. For all 
this, the first blow was sufficient to knock a hole nine feet 
square in the side of the Oregon, while the second blow, which 
must have been a comparatively feeble one, since it came only 
from the recoil and subsequent slight movement of the schooner, 
broke through the Oregon again, at the very point where her 
sile should have been most thoroughly stiffened by the trans- 
verse bulkhead, tearing a hole which opened into two compart- 
ments at once. The captain of the Oregon is said to have had 
no idea of the extent of the injury for some time after the 
a ‘cident, and to have continued his course for New York, 
sending down men meanwhile to stop the holes with blankets 
and mattresses, and one could hardly have better authority 
than his for thinking that the normal result of such a collision 
should have been far less serious than the damage actually 
inflicted. We cannot help suspecting that something of the 
responsibility for the accident ought to be laid upon the steel 
plates, of which the vessel, like most of the newer and larger 
ones, was constructed. There is, in the use of structural steel, 
a temptation and a danger, which are now just beginning to 
be thoroughly understood. According to present ideas a steel 
plate, to replace with advantage the wrought-iron plates of the 
old-fashioned naval construction, should contain so slight a per- 
centage of carbon as to be soft, almost inelastic, and incapable 
of hardening by dipping, when red-hot, in cold water. Steel 
plates of this kind are, except for the difference in the process 
of manufacture, practically about the same thing as those of 
wrought iron, showing similar softness, toughness and strength, 
and it seems incredible that plates so made, and well riveted 
together, should be dashed to pieces by a blow in the way that the 
side of the Oregon seemed to have been demolished, A trifling 
variation in the manufacture of the steel plates, however, gives 
them properties of a very different character. A few more 
pounds of carbon in a ton of metal will make the plates rolled 
from it far stronger, stiffer, and more elastic, and only less 


which a steel ship has been subjected. ‘That it showed an 
unexpected weakness seems to be evident, and it is much to be 
hoped that an investigation may be made which will bring out 
all the facts from which instruction for the future may be 
derived. 


NE account of the catastrophe contains an important indi- 
() cation of another kind. According to this story, two of 
the masts of the Oregon, as it sank, approached each other 
until they crossed, showing that the vessel broke in two in the 
middle as it went down. The water at the place of the acci- 
dent is about one hundred and thirty feet deep, and the bot- 
tom is probably sandy, like the rest of the Long Island shore, 
so that there would seem to be nothing in the way of a lodg- 
ment on two rocks to explain the rupture, and we must perhaps 
look for the cause in the transverse strain due to the weight of 
the water in the middle compartments, resisted by the buoyancy 
of the compartments at the ends, which were still filled with 
air. This strain might easily amount to a load of one or two 
thousand tons, which, acting at the centre of a structure more 
than five hundred feet long, it would require great strength to 
Such strength ought, of course, to be supplied, since a 
similar accident might happen to any vessel, but the need for 
it is not often so clearly shown. Most steamships are very 
strongly trussed to resist ‘* hogging,” or transverse rupture by 
the weight of the two ends in case the vessel should be left 
supported only in the middle, but bracing against a strain in 
the opposite direction would be less frequently needed, and is 
not perhaps so carelully attended to. - 


resist. 


‘FT MONG the circulars recently issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education is one containing an account of the 
principal technical schools abroad, by the late C. O. 

Thompson, once the noted Principal of the Worcester Free In- 
stitute, and later President of the Rose Polytechnic Institute 
at Terre Haute, Ind., which contains much information of value 
to those interested in technical training. The point which first 
attracts the attention of the reader of the pamphlet is the 
change which has taken place in European schools in regard to 
the method of teaching such arts as those of engineering and 
architecture. A few years ago such things were taught as mat- 
ters of science, in the great polytechnic schools of France and 
Germany, the courses in these schools consisting of lectures in 
every branch of the science of construction. The graduates of 
the schools went out into the world equipped with the Theory 
of Elasticity, the Method of Least Squares, Spherical Astron- 
omy and Higher Geodesy, only to find that nobody had any 
use for them or their science. In 1881, there were in Ger- 
many one thousand graduates of the Polytechtie schools who 
could not find situations, and one manager of a large engineer- 
ing establishment is said to have put up in the window of his 
office a card, inscribed *‘ No Polytechnic man need apply.” 


6 LITTLE before this time the Russian Government had 
established two engineering schools, one at Moscow and 
the other at St. Petersburg, on a new plan, under which 

each student was obliged to spend a large proportion of his 

time in what has now become familiar to our teachers as 


“ shop-work ;” which, in the courses of mechanical engineering. 
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consisting in the practice of forging, casting, drilling, filing, fit- 
ting, pattern-making and assembling of parts of machines. 
This innovation in technical instruction met with a success 
which soon attracted notice among civilized natious. While 
only two thousand students attended the German Polytechnic 
schools, which were arranged to accotamodate six thousand, 
and out of those who did go, only a portion found their ser- 
vices in demand after their graduation, the Russian schools 
were well filled, and their graduates were profitably em- 
ployed as soon as they were ready to go out into the world. 
The attention of all who cared for technical education was soon 
fixed upon St. Petersburg and Moscow, where they saw not 
only lecture-rooms for the teaching of theory, but great work- 
shops, where, in the mechanical engineering department of the 
St. Petersburg school alone, several tons of iron were cast 
every day by the students, steel was made in a Bessemer con- 
verter, and wrought-iron produced by puddling processes car- 
ried on at a considerable scale. In the department of applied 
chemistry in the same school they saw a distillery capable of 
producing a thousand gallons of alcohol a day; soda works 
with a capacity of a thousand pounds a day, and a dye-house 
supervised by the best dyer in Russia, where a hundred pounds 
a day of cotton, silk and woollen goods were handled under the 
direction of the students, who were obliged to take charge in 
turn of each of these model establishments. Returning to the 
engineering department, they found the materials produced in 
the shops utilized in various ways, one of the bridges across 
the Neva, for instance, having been entirely constructed under 
the direction of the engineering department of the Polytechnic 
school, out of iron tested, if not made, in the school premises. 
At Moscow, where the system of shop-work is somewhat dif- 
ferent, although the proportion of the students’ time devoted 
to it is about the same, an immense amount of machinery is 
made in the school workshops and sold, the sales of engines, 
lathes, drilling-machines, and tools of various kinds amounting 
to more than thirty thousand dollars a year. 





EEING these things, the people in other parts of the world 
who care for the happiness and usefulness of their fellow- 
citizens began to inquire whether, after all, the training of 

hand and eye, and the business-like habits, fostered by the Rus- 
sian schools, where the students not only poured the melted 
iron into the moulds, and stirred the dyes in the vats, but 
bought the materials, tested them, and rendered strict accounts 
of their use of them to their professors, were not of value, in- 
dependent of the scientific attainments of the pupils, and exper- 
imental schools, managed on a similar basis, were established 
in all civilized countries, including our own. In the Continental 
countries it was desirable to avoid competing with the great pub- 
lic Polytechnic schools already existing, the teaching in which 
probably costs more than in any other schools or colleges in 
the world, and the shop-work schools were established at first 
under the name of Foremen schools, with the object of training 
pupils to become expert machinists, foundry-men, carpenters, 
builders, dyers, weavers and soon. The success of these schools 
was extraordinary. In most of them the course, measured by our 
ideas, was very severe, the French ones, for instance, requiring 
six-and-three-quarters hours’ shop-work and six hours of other 
school-work per day from each pupil, but the graduates found 
their services in such demand that their future was practically as- 
sured from the moment that they left the schoo] with their certifi- 
cate of faithful application in their hands. To most parents, who 
have had to work hard for their own living, and are anxious about 
the success in life of their children, this consideration is of very 
great importance, and instruction in shop-work has naturally 


lated to upset the notions which have hitherto flourished here 
in regard to that mysterious current. To say nothing of the 
superstitions prevalent in New York, where a warm day in 
winter is accounted for by saying that the Gulf Stream has set 
in toward the harbor, while a cold season is laid to the diver- 
sion of the stream from its normal course, it has been generally 
supposed and taught that the Gulf Stream, issuing from the 
Gulf of Mexico, flowed with considerable rapidity in a north- 
easterly direction, passing Cape Cod at a distance of sixty or 
seventy miles, and striking out then into the open Atlantic, 
which it was supposed to traverse with a speed slowly dimin- 
ishing, until a portion of it reached the south-western coast of 
Great Britain, passing thence to the Baltic, while the remain- 
der, leaving the main body somewhere in mid-ocean, bathed the 
Azores, and lost itself on the African coast. A convincing proof 
of the correctness of this description was supposed to be found 
in the fact that the western, or rather the south-western coast of 
England, is remarkable for its mild climate, palms, orange 
trees, eucalyptus and many other sub-tropical plants flourishing 
there in the open air, while cocoanuts and similar products of 
warm countries are said to be occasionally cast upon the beach. 


facts, the investigations of the prince seem to show that it 

is erroneous. Instead of bathing with its beneficent waters 
the coasts of Northern Europe as far as Spitzbergen, as is gen- 
erally supposed, the Gulf Stream, to use his words, does not 
cross the parallel of forty degrees north latitude, unless per- 
haps very slightly, until it reaches the Azores, and the warm 
water which produces the balmy climate of Cornwall and Dey- 
oushire is a superficial layer, which, carried probably by the 
wind, moves in a course parallel to the equator, more than five 
hundred miles distant from the nearest edge of the real Gulf 
Stream. ‘There is some reason to think that a part of the 
warm water may come from the Gulf Stream, as an undefined 


F EASONABLE as this theory appears in the light of the 


| eddy has been discovered on the northern edge of the latter, 


but the principal current is proved, by bottles set afloat in it, 
to move, after it reaches the middle of the Atlantic, in a direc- 
tion rather southerly or southeasterly than in one which would 
bring it to the British Islands. Its influence upon the latter 
must, therefore, be confined to the tempering of the prevailing 
southwesterly winds, and as these are the rainy winds, every 
shower probably brings to refresh the English and Irish coasts 
some drops evaporated from the warm belt which crosses the 
ocean far to the southward, 





Q VE trust we have not outraged the feelings of any of the 
W many subscribers who have lately said pleasant things 
of our past endeavors, by printing extracts from their 

notes in the form of endorsements —so dear to the maker of 
proprietary medicines. We have taken this, with us, unusual 
course just now because we recognize that men like to have an 
opinion suggested for their adoption as much as sheep like to 
see the old bell-wether make the first skip over the wall; and 
as there certainly seem to be many who think our journal 
something more than merely tolerable, it may confirm others 
in the suspicion they have vaguely entertained, that it is good 
enough to be better, and that the best way to make it better is 
to aid actively in the work, when occasion offers. It is too soon 
for us to say whether the Imperial edition will be worthy of the 
very handsome support it has already received, but it may be 
well to advise those who may be disposed to grumble, that the 


| difference between this and the other editions is cumulative, 


become extremely popular all over Europe. Already one of | 


the larger schools, the Higher Technical School at Chemnitz, 
has been raised to an official rank equal with a Polytechnic 
school, and instruction in small handicrafts is now given in many 
primary schools, while the city of Paris has in process of con- 
struction an immense group of buildings expressly for training 
young children in the manual arts which will best qualify them 
to become skilful workmen and workwomen hereafter. 





IS Highness the Hereditary Prince of Monaco, who is a 
scientific man of distinction, recently read before the Paris 
Geographical Society a paper upon the Gulf Stream, which 

we find reported in Le Génie Civil, and which is well calcu- 


and the question whether it is worth what is paid for it should 
wait unasked till the end of the year. This matter of money's 
worth suggests the thought that it may be worth while to point 


| out that the cost of little things, insignificant in themselves, 


when taken in bulk is enough to account for our rot giving more 
for the money than we do. Thus, for instance, the increase of 
half-a-cent a pound in paper, or a change in the postal laws, 


| might annihilate our present small profits on the subscriptions, 


or, to take a less conspicuous item, the steps we now take to 


| mail this edition flat cost us about fifty cents more per sub- 


scriber than the old way. This means for the full list a gross 


| sum of such magnitude that we could probably make a consid- 





the year the straw-board sheets in which the copies are mailed. 
‘ 


erable saving by buying back from our subscribers at the end of 
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THE REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS DRAINAGE 
COMMISSION.—I. 








N 1884, in pursuance 
of a resolve of the 
Legislature, the 

Governor of Massa- 
chusetts appointed 
Messrs. Adams, Steb- 
bins, Converse, Hay- 
den and Tuckerman a 
commission to investi- 
gate conditions affect- 
ing the purity of cer- 
tain rivers of the State 
|} and to suggest reme- 
dial measures. The 
commission employed 
Mr. Eliot C. Clarke as 
its chief engineer, and 
Messrs. Joseph P. 
Davis and Rudolph 
Hering as consulting 
engineers. It has re- 
cently issued an offi- 
cial report of two hun- 
dred and forty-three 
pages, giving the result 
of its labors. 

The assumption is 
made at the outset that 
the rivers in question 
are seriously polluted 
by sewage and by man- 
ufacturing waste, the 
degree of pollution in 
the case of different rivers being duly considered. It is also assumed 
that the best way to get rid of sewage, when it can safely be adopted, 
is to discharge it into a large body of fresh water. It is assumed 
that this is not practicable in the case of the rivers in question. 

One of the conclusions reached was that, owing to the impossi- 
bility of discharging the sewage directly into streams without first 
purifying it, it is necessary to exclude storm-water from it entirely. 
The commissioners say : — 

“ We do not provide for surface drainage. Situated as we were, 
it was found to involve a scale of cost which seemed to us entirely 
inadmissible. It may answer very well when sewage flows freely 
away into large bodies of water, but if it requires pumping, treating 
or hamling in any form, the accession of rainfall swells the discharge 
at times to utterly unmanageable proportions and in any aspect is 
very costly and cumbrous. We think that the figures which we 
have to present will be sufficiently imposing without one dollar of 
needless expenditure. In our view the treatment of street scour as 
sewage is a luxury rather than a necessity of municipal life, and it 
seems to us that most of our towns and cities find that their neces- 
sities will probably absorb all the funds which they are quite ready 
to spare.” 

The prevention of the pollution of streams by the waste of manu- 
facturing establishments is properly regarded as only incidental to 
the chief purpose of this commission, which is to prevent access of 
foul or of partially purified sewage to streams from which water is 
taken for domestic use. This element of the problem is divided into 
three parts: 1. Relating to towns of which the sewage may be 
delivered through a common sewer to one common area for purifica- 
tion. 2. Relating to towns of which the sewage may be delivered 
by a common carrier into the present main outfall system of the 
City of Boston. 3. Relating to towns of which the sewage must be 
treated independently, each by itself, or in small groups. 

The largest example of the first method is the system proposed 
for the Mystic River valley. This is to take the sewage of the 
whole or a portion of Stoneham, Woburn, Winchester, Medford, 
Belmont, Arlington, Cambridge, Somerville, Melrose, Malden, Ever- 
ett, Chelsea and Revere, by a sewer which at its lower end is five 
feet in diameter, with an inclination of 1 to 2,500. This sewer is 
to deliver at a pumping-station near Pines River in Saugus, where 
there is a tract of more than 1,000 acres, which may be made avail- 
able for its treatment. The sewage is to be pumped on to this land 
and filtered through it, the effluent being discharged a little below the 
level of half-tide, reaching the sea through Pines River. 

The cost of this scheme is estimated at $1,520,000, the interest on 
the cost of construction at three per cent being $45,600 and the 
annual charge for maintenance being $20,000. This combined yearly 
charge is apportioned between the different towns in various amounts 
ranging from $449.85, in the case of Somerville, to $16,522.44, in 
the case of Chelsea. 

The largest example of the second method is that of the lower 
Charles River valley for the disposal of the sewage of Waltham, 
Newton, Watertown, Brighton, Charlestown, Somerville, Cambridge, 
Brookline, and part of Boston proper. The main sewer of this sys- 
tem has at its lower end a diameter of six feet six inches and an 
inclination of 1 to 2,800. It delivers into the Boston main sewer 
at Huntington and Camden streets. 
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Its cost is estimated at $1,561,- 





000, with a yearly charge for maintenance of $12,000 and for inter- 
est of $46,830. To this is to be added an annual payment of the 
City of Boston for outfall and pumping of $29,650. These costs — 
in all $88,480 — are apportioned at rates varying from $1,265.06 for 
a part of Boston proper, to $26,288.21 in the case of Cambridge. 

A characteristic example of the third method is to be found in the 
case of Westborough, where it is recommended to construct a main 
sewer of fifteen-inch pipe with an inclination of 1 to 1,500 cross- 
ing a divide in Park Street by an excavation about twenty-one feet 
deep and running westerly to a gravelly knoll of about fifteen acres 
extent, the highest point of which is about seventeen feet above the 
general level of the adjoining meadow. It is proposed to grade this 
down by the removal of 33,000 cubic yards of gravel, establishing a 
level area of ten acres about six feet above the elevation of spring 
freshets. ‘This land is to be divided into four separate beds to which 
sewage can be delivered alternately. The cost of the scheme is $45,- 
210. The charge for interest at three per cent would be $1,356.30. 
No estimate for the cost of maintenance is given. It is proposed that 
the City of Boston shall contribute $15,000 toward the execution of 
the work. 

The total cost of all the improvements proposed is $3,771,381, on 
which the yearly interest at three per cent would be $113,141.43. 

Concerning those districts which cannot be drained to the Boston 
main outfall it is assumed that the only admissible process for purifi- 
cation is what is known as intermittent filteration. 

Chemical treatment is discarded because of its inefficiency and 
excessive cost. Broad irrigation or “ sewage farming ” is discarded 
because of the large area required and because of the objection to 
the undertaking of farming operations by a municipality. ‘The com- 
mission expresses its objection to chemical treatment as follows : 

“Tt is also the general opinion that chemical processes in their best 
form will have some effect in removing noxious matter in solution, but 
all agree that a considerable amount must be left in the effluent. This, 
however, may be safely discharged into a running stream, if its pro- 
portion to the supply of pure water does not exceed five per cent. But 
we have still to deal with the precipitate — about fifty grains, we will 
say, tothe gallon. It is very offensive, and not valuable. By subject- 
ing the sludge to methods of pressure, however, most of the water has 
been expressed without offense, and its weight reduced to about one 
ton to one hundred and sixty-five thousand gallons of sewage. It is 
possible that some market-value might attach to this residuum in some 
localities, but we dare not count upon anything better than gratuitous 
removal. Finally, the cost of the operation in England is estimated to be 





| just about one shilling per head, or say, twenty-five cents for each 


person yearly. This does not include interest on the capital invested 
in the works, land, and so on. By itself, therefore, it does not appear 
to be financially attractive.” 

|The cost in England would have to be doubled in calculations for 
this country. | 

Of irrigation it is said that when it is especially favored by cir- 
cumstances it is the best method, but that it is seldom that these cir- 


cumstances can be controlled to advantage. The process is thus 


described : 


“By this process, the sewage being conducted to land prepared for 
the purpose, is suffered to flow over it and be taken up in part by the 


| crops raised upon it. In short, it is an attempt to extract the element 


of value from the sewage by using it as a fertilizer in farming. The 
noxious and offensive elements are thus either beneficially appro- 
priated by crops, or are detained in the soil by mechanical filtration, 


| or by longand repeated exposure to the air are decomposed, oxidized, 


| expense of getting rid of sewage to a minimum. 


and changed into harmless matters, so that the water which runs off is 
comparatively pure. More than one hundred towns in England employ 
this system, and it proves eminently satisfactory where conditions 
favor its adoption. Its great drawback is the vast area of land 
required for its successful operation on a large scale. It is stated, for 
example, in our engineer’s report, that Boston would require a farm 
about as large as the entire township of Brookline, if it wished to 
realize the whole farming value of its sewage. The best English 
authorities estimate that one acre of land must be set aside for each 
one hundred persons. When it is remembered that this land must 
all be tolerably level and fairly dry, some appreciation is reached of 
the obstacle which this incident presents to the general adoption of 
this system. There are subsidiary difficulties which will naturally 
occur to all. It suggests alarming possibilities of farming on a large 
scale, by municipal corporations. ‘This prospect may well damp the 
enthusiasm of many who would eagerly welcome such a solution of the 
sewage problem, if sufficient private farming enterprise were available 
upon tracts of land convenient and adapted to the purpose. ... Dry 
or wet, night and day, summer and winter, the same quantity must be 
taken, or if there be any variation, it is likely to be most when the 
crop needs it least. And it is this obligation which we fancy would 
dismay our farmers. But in the absence of sucha private demand, it 
is difficult to see how the work can be carried out without the direct 
intervention of the municipality. . . 

“In fine, we believe this system to be admirable, if only a number 
of somewhat intractable conditions, some of which we have indicated, 
can be controlled. Where all things can be made to work together in 
harmony, it offers a reasonable probability of at least reducing the 
Where an arrange- 
ment can be made to operate it in combination with filtration, so that 
private agriculturists may take the sewage in such quantities, and at 
such times, as they may find best for their crops, and, when not desired, 
can turn it upon filter-beds, we think there would be a fair prospect of 
attaining the largest measure of utilization with the least possible com- 
plication and expense.” 

The method finally selic‘ed for recommendation is what is called 


in England “ Intermittent Dowaward Filteration ” The advantages 
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of this system are so well stated in the report that it would be impos- 
sible to improve on the instructive text : 

‘Intermittent filtration, pure and simple, is the converse of irrigation. 
The latter is the minimum quantity of sewage applied to the maximum 
area of Jand, and permits utilization, as well as purification, to the 
greatest degree. The former is the application of the maximum quan- 


‘tity of sewage upon the minimum area of land. It permits of only 


partial utilization, but, in our opinion, of more perfect purification. 
It frankly abandons all dreams of profit; and in so doing it gets rid of 
the two greatest drawbacks to the system of irrigation. Having no 
crop to consider, much less land will suffice, as it is found that the 
ground will filter ten times as much sewage as any crop upon it can 
profitably absorb. Having no farming ventures at stake, we are relieved 
of all the machinery of trade and difficulties of management. Purifi- 
cation, not profit, is the paramount idea. Not that it is impossible, in 
certain cases, to combine some profitable use with this primary inten- 
tion, but if so, it is a purely secondary consideration. ‘This system is, 
in effect, nothing but turning certain tracts of suitable land, by skilful 
preparation, into monstrous filters. ‘There is, properly, no attempt to 
save any matters held in suspension or solution in the sewage. The 
object is to get clear of them utterly, whether they be good or bad, 
precious or worthless, and restore the water to its first estate, pure and 
undefiled, as it bubbled from the spring. And this wonderful trans- 
formation is constantly asserted to be brought about by a faithful 
application of the filtration process. Its advocates maintain that sew- 
age, passed through ten feet of prepared earth, is good enough for any 
purpose, and they claim it to be nature’s process, and intimate that, 
after all, it is a mere question of a little more or less remoteness, and 
every drop of water on earth to-day was sewage not long ago. How- 


ever that may be, it is sufficient for the present purpose to say that, if | 


properly managed, it does afford a practicable, economical and efficient 
means of cleansing sewage. The objections to it are five-fold. It is 
charged to be wasteful, in that it feeds no crop. There is a dread, lest 
so much sewage on so little land should cause offense, especially in 
midsummer. Doubters are confident that the land must eventually 
clog. And finally, it is thought that the cost of the preparation of the 
land will be excessive, or that the carelessness to be bargained for 
with ordinary management on a large scale, would render its success 
utterly problematical. The final arbiter of all such questionings is 
experience, and that infallible test has decided that these fears are, 
for the most part, groundless. .. . 

“We have, then, no hesitation in recommending the adoption of this 
system, where, for any reason, broad irrigation is impracticable or 
undesirable and the ocean unattainable, and we think it likely to prove 
always a valuable auxiliary, in combination with irrigation, where the 
surroundings admit of its introduction.” 

The Commission says, at another point :— 

“It almost seems as if earth, at a touch, took every baleful element 
out of sewage. We wish to emphasize this immunity from all essential 
pollution to air or water in the neighborhood of such lands, because it 
is probable that such an apprehension may be aroused at the outset, 
and it is possible that such baseless fears may be instrumental in pre- 
judicing a feature of the scheme which seems to us to offer a singu- 
larly fortunate escape from a very perplexing dilemma.” 

However, when it comes to its recommendations it does not trust 
the touch of earth to destroy the baleful element. It says, in con- 
nection with Waltham, that filtration might be objected to on the 
score of danger from the returning effluent to the water supplies of 
Waltham and Watertown. Again, it says: ‘“ Any sewage field which 
might be fixed upon should not even filter in the direction of streams 
which supply water for drinking.” In the case of Marlborough, it 
ix proposed to spend about $22,000 for the sake of reaching remote 
ground, more than would be required “to reach another equally 
acceptable were it not for the fact that the effluent from the nearer 
of the two might affect the Boston water-supply.” It recommends 
that “In Westborough as in Marlborough some additional expense 
should be faced rather than to run the risk of mixing the results of 
a possibly imperfect filtration with the drinking-water of any com- 
munity.” 

This consideration is never lost sight of by the commission nor by 
its engineers, and upon it are based most of the recommendations 
made with reference to all those parts of the district which cannot 
drain to the Boston outfall. 

The general theory on which the recommendations are based may 
fairly be formulated thus : 

1. Unless where access to tide-water can be given in an unobjec- 
tionable manner, the sewage must be purified before it enters any 
stream. 

2. Purification by chemical means would not be complete and would 
cost too much. 


) 
3 Broad irrigation when properly controlled secures a perfect 


effluent and an agricultural advantage, but it would take too much 
land and would involve the undertaking of farming operations by 
municipalities. If not always properly regulated it might result in 
the discharge of crude sewage over the surface into the stream. 

4. Intermittent filtration is not subject to these disadvantages, it 
may be supplemented by irrigation to any desired extent, and its result 
is perfectly satisfactory. 

5. However, to make assurance doubly sure, to avoid an infraction 
of the statute requiring sewage to be kept out of streams used as 
sources of domestic supply, and to see that no unrecognized and 
unsuspected “virulent poison from a previous sewage pollution” 
shall enter the water-supply rivers, even intermittent filtration areas 
must, wherever possible, be moved over beyond the edges of the 


1 This opiuion is not well founded, 


water-shed and made to drain into some stream not now under the 
ban of the statute. 

6. As the protected water-shed is so large, as the towns are so 
thick and growing so fast, it is not wise to attempt the purification of 
their effluent near at hand. So far as possible their sewage should 
flow into trunk lines and be carried to remote points, as to the Saugus 
Plain. 

7. As the sewage will have to- be carried through a costly main 
sewer, pumped at its point of destination and filtered through earth, 
everything except sewage must be kept out of it. The luxury of 
treating other waters would be too expensive. 

This formula has been adhered to as closely, as carefully, and as 
consistently as the nature of things would allow. All of its details 
have been worked out with indefatigable pains and with great skill 
and at much cost. If we accept the formula as correct, sufficient, 
well founded and controlling, no question can be raised from any side 
as to the satisfactory and conclusive character of the work done. 

There is perhaps a point of view from which some details of the 
scheme, details enormously affecting its completeness and its efli- 
ciency, take a somewhat different aspect. 

First of all, it is not pleasant to give up our reliance on the good 
old motto “ Divide et Impera,” which has so long been the watchword 
of the sanitarian. It has generally been supposed that the more 
closely the details of cleansing work come under the control and are 
made to impose their burden upon those producing the waste, the 
more economical and the more complete might be the result. Under 
the scheme proposed, it would be at least a matter of indifference to 
the people of Winchester, for example, whether they sent much or 
little sewage for transportation through the main sewer, and to be 
pumped for purification in Saugus; so it would be a matter of indif- 
ference to the people of Waltham and Watertown whether they con- 
tributed much or little of the flow to be delivered through the Boston 
main and pumped at the outfall station. This consideration might 
seriously affect the magnitude of the problem. Again, there is noth- 
ing more rare than a tight sewer, and in many of the towns to be 
drained the sewers pass through saturated subsoil. That is, they 
would act as underdrains, and the amount of subsoil water contrib- 
uted, greater in some places than in others, would, probably, at cer- 
tain seasons — and these the worst seasons for purification — amount 
to avery important factor. Then too, it is very well to say that 
| these outlets are provided only for a separate system of sewerage 
throughout the whole district to be relieved; but who is to regulate 
| this and how exactly will it be regulated? It would be easy, no 
doubt, to prevent the connection of surface openings in the streets. 
It would not be easy — at all events for those who control the gen- 
eral system — to police the many towns connected so frequently and 
so thoroughly as would be necessary to prevent the clandestine dis- 
charge of roof and yard water through house-drains, and an enor- 
mous volume from this source would come to flood the purification- 
field at the time when it would —from rain falling directly upon it 
— be least able to receive sewage. 

These considerations suggest a difficulty of great magnitude. It 
is found in England that where the “ separate ” system is used there 
is a very great increase of flow during rain-storms, and from under- 
ground drainage after rains. Bailey Denton says, with reference to 
Great Malvern: “ The sewage proper, measured by the water-supply, 
amounts to 150,000 gallons a day, but in looking to the dilution due 
to subsoil water which raises it to 350,000 gallons a day, ete.” In 
Abingdon, the sewage discharged in dry weather amounts to 200,- 
000 gallons “increased to double that quantity in wet weather, the 
excess being due to the fact that the private sewers communicating 
with the public sewers in the town receive the rain run off the back 
roofs and impervious surfaces connected with the house.” 

Therefore, in regulating the scale on which these works are to be 
constructed, attention must be given not alone to present and future 
population, but to the increase of subsoil water leaking into the 
sewers and of roof and yard water clandestinely introduced into 
them — a very uncertain element of the calculation. However great 
it may be, an addition must be made to it to provide for the infiltration 
of svil water en roule, especially after the main sewer dips below the 
permanent water-table of the ground. All this foreign water intro- 
duced into the sewers becomes foul water and must be treated at the 
same cost with the much smaller volume of actual domestic sewage 
provided for. . 


(To be continued.] 


Mencoon, Burman.—A few miles from Mandalay is the town of 
Mengoon, which is celebrated for its huge ruin of solid brickwork, for- 
merly intended for a gigantic pagoda, but which was left unfinished in 
consequence of a prediction that its completion would be fatal to the 
royal founder, King Mentaragyi. The earthquake of 1839 split the 
huge cube of solid brickwork and reduced it to ruins. Yule gives the 
dimensions of the lowest of the five encircling terraces as 400 feet 
square. If completed, the edifice would have been 500 feet high. Not 
far from the gigantic ruin is the “ great bell of Nungoon,” cast at the 
commencement of this century, and in shape and form resembling 
Western bells. Its height is 18 feet, besides 7 feet for hanging appa. 
ratus; it is 17 feet in diameter, and from 10 to 12 inches in thickness, 
while its total weight is supposed to exceed 200,000 pounds. — Spring- 
Jield Republican. 
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ART IN PHOENICIA AND CYPRUS.!—I. 
| ywo installments of Messrs. Perrot & 
| Chipiez’s great history of ancient 
art have already been reviewed in 
these columns — those which dealt respect- 
ively with the art of Egypt and with the 
art of Babylonia and Assyria. A third 
installment is now before us, its English 
dress supplied by the same competent 
hand to which from the first we have been 
indebted. As its subject is merely the 
art of Pheenicia, and of its independen- 
cies and offshoots, it may seem a little 
strange that the book should be as volum- 
inous as either of its predecessors. 

Certainly, if the intrinsic interest of existing relics were the only 
point in question, a small fraction of the space required for Egypt 
or for Mesopotamia might have sufficed our authors. Neither in the 
quantity nor in the quality of such relics does Phoenicia even 
remotely rival the great nations of the farther South and farther 
East. But the present work is a history of art, and not a mere com- 
mentary on existing works of art. And to the historian’s eye Phe 
nicia wears a very different aspect than the one she wears to the eye 
of the art-lover, pure and simple. The historian must take account 
not only of technical processes and visible concrete results, but also 
of origins and influences and all shaping causes. What may once 
have existed, but has now disappeared, may be of equal value in his 
thought with the most perfectly preserved specimens that still are to 
be seen. And how and why an art developed, how and why it was 
moulded by arts which went before, how and why it moulded those 
which came later upon the stage — these are the most vitally import- 
ant points. And as the centre of our author’s complicated and 
extensive scheme is avowedly the art of Greece —is an explanation 
of its roots and its nourishment as well as of its final, completest 
flowers — the art of Pheenicia gains a right to far fuller considera- 
tion than its own intrinsic merits at all could warrant. 

Not that Pheenicia herself or any of the lands or cities which 
owed to her the whole or the greater part of their civilization, had 
the same sort of influence upon Greek art as had the art of 
Eyypt or of Mesopotamia. These countries originated the elements 
which the Greek artists worked into shapes apparently so different 
and certainly so much more beautiful and complete that their origin 
was long forgotten or ignored; while Phoenicia originated nothing. 
“In a true sense of the word,” M. Perrot explains, “ we can hardly 
say that Phoenicia had a national art. She built much and she 
sculptured much, so we cannot say she had no art at all; but if we 
attempt to define it, it eludes us. Like an unstable chemical com- 
pound it dissolves into its elements, and we recognize one as Egypt- 
ian, another as Assyrian, and yet another, in later years, as purely 
Greek. The only thing that the Phoenicians can claim as their own 
is the recipe, so to speak, for the mixture. We may point, besides, 
to certain special arrangements suggested by special wants, such as 
those which have to do with the construction of fortified enclosures 
and the arrangements of harbors; and to a few singularities of style 
which are to be explained by the peculiar properties of the materials 
used. But these are only matters of detail. Looking at it as a 
whole, one is tempted to conclude that the sole originality of Phe- 
nician art lies in its want of that quality.” 

M. Perrot then goes on to explain that with industry, as distinct 
from pure art, the case stands otherwise. ‘To this point we shall 
return later on; but what we must first understand is why, if it had 
no original art, Pheenicia has so strong a claim upon the historian in 
whose eyes all ancient art is but one great whole with the art of 
Greece as its culminating blossom. It is because though the Pheeni- 
cian was no originater, he was the great transmitter of original and 
diverse ideas; because if he did not directly influence the art of 
Greece, he conveyed to her those Egyptian and Assyrian influences 
without which her development must have been far other than it was 
—might never have been a development of anything like equal 
power and brilliancy. Indeed, more than this is true. It was not 
only the art of the South and East which the Pheenicians took to the 
barbarious shores of Greece; it was the whole civilization of the 
South and East —it was the knowledge of wealth and luxury and 
intellectual life ; it was the impulse to rise out of barbarism and to 
develop hitherto unappreciated powers in each and every direction. 
Without contact with the outer world no such development would 
have been possible, and except for the help of the Phcenician mar- 
iner it is hard to see how such contact could have been brought 
about. If it would be too much to say that without his help Greece 
never would have been civilized, it is by no means too much to say 
that without it she would certainly not have been civilized when she 
was nor as she was. And the possibilities of loss to the world which 
lie in such a supposition bring with them such a rush of gratitude 
toward the Pheenician trader that we forget his own lack of intrinsic, 
artistic interest and gladly acknowledge his right to the prominent 
place which our authors have accorded him in the great gallery of 
ancient artistic history. And when [ said that he brought nothing 
of his own to Greece, I forgot for a moment one thing which he did 


1 History of Art in Phaenicia and its Dependencies. From the French of 
George Perrot and Charles Chipiez. Translated and edited by Walter Arm- 
strong. In two volumes, illus rated. London, Chapman & Hall, Limited. 
New York, A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1885. 














bring and which was indisputably his own — that priceless engine of 
civilization which we call the alphabet. He has left us no poetry, 
no philosophy, no history of his own; but he invented and bestowed 
the instrument by means of which Homer and Herodotus tell us of 
him, and by means of which the poetry, the philosephy and the his- 
tory which tell of the Greeks themselves were rendered possible and 
were transmitted to the later world for its perpetual delighting and, 
no less, for the perpetual shaping and developing of its mind and 
heart. Not as an artist in any branch, I repeat, but yet as the great 
transmitter and unconscious foster-father of art does the dim, prosaic, 
money-making figure of the Phcenician mariner claim our attention 
and command our utmost gratitude. 

From all of this it will perhaps be guessed that these present vol- 
umes, while of the greatest historical interest and importance, have 
far less artistic interests and charm than had either of their prede- 
cessors. A mere glance at their illustrations will prove as much. 
Few, indeed, are the pictured objects which can rivalin the remotest 
way those forms of beauty and of strength that were portrayed in 
the earlier books. Yet most of them are extremely curious and 
extremely instructive, while quite as much can be said for every page 
of the text. And text and pictures alike have the essential charm 
of novelty; for with the exception of its Cypriote phase Phoenician 
art is a subject which, until this book was published, could only be 
studied in volumes which, like the great work of M. Renan, are inae- 
cessible to the general public. 

Perhaps I need hardly say, then, in arrangement the book is as 
clear, and in treatment as sensible and as charming as the earlier 
volumes. It begins with the same general summaries as to origin, 
physical conditions, religion, writing, etc.; speaks then of architec- 
ture in general and of its different branches in detail; next of sculp- 
ture; then of Cyprus and Cypriote art; of gems; of painting; and 
finally, at considerable length, of those industrial arts in which, as 
has been hinted, the Pheenician race produced results of greater 
originality and intrinsic interest than in the nobler branches. 

We need not pause, I think, over the origin of the race —a mat- 
ter still in dispute among authorities — further than to say that M. 
Perrot grants it that Semitic birth, which is proclaimed by affini- 
ties of language, but which seems to be thrown in doubt by the 
essential unlikeness of their religion to the Hebrew. Certainly, if 
analogies of character and history go for anything in the way of 
proof, the unlearned observer will hardly doubt a close relationship 
in blood between the Jew and the Pheenician. Strange and strik- 
ing indeed are the parallels which might be drawn between the 
Phoenician in antiquity and the Jew in modern times; each a trader 
by nature and a traveller; each a dweller in every known land, and 
a controller of its commercial activity; but neither anywhere at 
home, anywhere at one with the native population; each always and 
everywhere an alien in language, in religion, in tastes and feelings, 
and aims and life. I cannot do better than quote, just here, one of 
the concluding paragraphs from the book before me: “ Seeing how 
great their services were to the civilization of Greece and Rome, 
and how admirable were those virtues of industry, activity and 
splendid courage that they brought to their work, how is it that the 
classic writers speak of the Phcenicians with so little sympathy? 
And why does the modern historian, in spite of his breadth and 
freedom from bias, find it difficult to treat them even with justice ? 
It is because, in spite of their long relations with them, the peoples 
of Greece and Italy never learned really to know the Pheenicians 
or to understand their language; and, to answer the second ques- 
tion, because our modern historians are hardly better informed. 
Between Greece and Rome, on the one hand, and Phenicia and 
Carthage on the other, there was a barrier which was never beaten 
down. They traded and they fought, but they never concluded a 
lasting and cordial peace; they made no effort to comprehend each 
other’s nature, but retained their mutual, ignorant antipathy to the 
very end. In later ages, when all races were welded into apparent 
unity under the hand of Rome, the same antagonism was mani- 
fested in a different way. It was to a Semitic people that the world 
owed anew literature and a new religion; but from the very day 
that the Bible conquered its final supremacy, the West began again 
to hate and persecute the Shemite. Between the two races there 
has been from the beginning of things both constant and fertile 
communication and perpetual misunderstanding. ‘They have never 
been able to let each other alone, and they have never agreed.” 

“That full justice has never been done the Pheenicians,” M. 
Perrot continues, “is partly their own fault. They were moved 
neither by the passion for truth nor by that for beauty. They 
eared only for gain. . . . Tyre and Sidon acquired prodigious 
wealth; the minds of their people were exclusively occupied with 
the useful; they were thinking always of the immediate profit to 
themselves in every transaction; and to such a people the world 
readily denies justice, to say nothing of indulgence.” Indeed, I may 
add, to such a people the world cannot do justice, for it cannot know 
them. Unless a nation transmits itself to posterity, how can pos- 
terity be acquainted with it? And the sole and only transmitting 
power is art—art either in its literary or in one of its plastic forms. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold was not the first to tell us how all our civiliza- 
tion may be traced back to the Greek on the one hand, and to the 
Hebrew on the other, the former having dowered us with beauty in 
its widest sense, and the latter with righteousness, with truth. But, 
however great the Hebrew’s passion for truth, it could never have 
been transmitted to us, we could never have credited him with it 
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could never have granted him “justice, much less indulgence,” 
had he not been possessed of an almost unrivalled literary gift — 
had his love of righteousness not been embalmed forever in the 
pages of a magnificent literature of prose and verse. The Pheeni- 
cian, as our author says, was as devoid of the passion for truth of 
his Hebrew cousin, as of the passion for beauty of the alien Greek. 
But even had he possessed it, it would have profited him little (I 
mean, of course, as regards our estimation of his qualities), unless 
the Hebrew gift for literary art had been given him‘as well. There 
are lessons here for us, I think, which we may well ponder with 
attention. And if it be objected that there was one great nation of 
antiquity which was not markedly artistic, and yet which shaped the 
world anew and conspicuously moulds our modern world to-day, let 
me explain that I am speaking of things purely intellectual and 
spiritual, and not of things practical and political; let me note, 
too, that Kome was not so inartistic by nature as was Pheenicia, 
and that she absorbed and re-edited a large portion of the art 
of Grecce, turning it to her own new uses, and expressing by 
it much of her own individual life; and then let us remember that 
Rome, greatly as we respect her memory, commands respect, abstract 
admiration, rather than such affection as we give to Greece and 
to Judea; has a far less vital place in our conscience, in our intel- 
lectual life, in our emotions; supplies us neither with our “ sweet- 
ness and light,” nor with our “rules of conduct.” These things, 
which were transmitted to us from the Greeks and the Hebrews, are 
the most important things of all—the most intimate, the most influ- 
ential, the most precious. These will subsist, and will persist, with 
an influence ever new and ever freshly potent, as long as civilization 
of any kind remains — yes, even though a time should come when 
Rome herself will be forgotten. Even so there will never come a 
time — unless, I say, our civilization perishes utterly from off the 
earth — when the passion for truth which marked the Hebrew, when 
the passion for beauty which marked the Greek, will fail of its 
shaping, controlling, inspiring, delighting power. And each passion 
alike was recorded by the hand of art, has worked upon us, and will 
work upon our latest children’s children, through the perennial 
power and charm which art, and art alone, possesses. 
M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 




















{Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.) 


THE HALL MANSION, HARLEM, N. Y. SKETCHED BY MR. C. W. 
STOUGHTON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
\ JHIS venerable and unique landmark of Harlem stands a little 
* west of Fifth Avenue between One Hundred and Thirty-first 
and One Hundred and Thirty-second Streets, facing north and 
south, being consequently diagonally disposed to the avenue. In 
1825, Charles Henry Hall, of England, purchased the Furman Farm 
of forty acres, with the old farm-house standing in its centre, and 
proceeded to secure the adjoining farms until his estate comprised 
two hundred acres, extending from Third to Eighth Avenue. He 
enlarged and remodelled the homestead, giving it its present form. A 
small army of workmen appeared, and all the resources of landscape 
gardening were employed on the farm, transforming it into a spacious 
park, from Mount Morris (One Hundred and Twentieth Street) to 
the shores of Harlem River. Artificial lakes were formed of fresh 
and of salt water, and stocked with fish; the finest cattle roamed 
over the pasture land, and everything that money could procure for 
beautifying the park was provided. A transverse road from Third 
to Eighth Avenue was cut through by Mr. Hall, paved and lined with 
trees — forming the present One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street. 
From the verandas of the house one might look southward over the 
wide gardens and intervening meadows to the village of Yorkville, 
two miles below ; eastward across Randall’s Island to the Sound, and 
then following the course of Harlem River from the old Gouverneur 
Morris house of Morrisania Manor on the Broux hills, to the north- 
ern highlands, where stands the Jumel House on the cliffs of Wash- 
ington Heights, When allthe proprietor’s improvements were com- 
pleted, his hospitality knew no bounds. Every one was admitted to 
enjoy the beauties of the park, while at the mansion balls and dinne1- 
parties followed each other in quick succession ; and all was anima- 
tion and gaiety, with “life at the breaking crest: ” night after night 
the lights burned late, and the spacious halls and rooms re-echoed the 
sounds of merriment, as had those of the Colonial houses, its older 
neighbors, which now, like it are falling to decay. The season at 
the Hall mansion was brilliant, but short, for its prestige passed with 
the generation which saw it rise. Its public-spirited builder was 
overtaken by financial difficulties in the panic of ’37, and saw the 
elegant estate divided, and passing into other hands. In 1840, the 
house itself was sold and its glory became a memory of the past The 
fate of such a building in the city is inevitable, and though it still 
stands bare and dilapidated, its removal is only a question of time. 


HOUSE OF G. N. TALBOT, ESQ., BROOKLINE, MASS. MESSRS, 
BRADLEE, WISLOW & WETHERELL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 








UNITARIAN CHURCH AND ALPHA DELTA PHI CHAPTER-HOUSE, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. MESSRS. DONALDSON & MEIER, ARCHI-— 
TECTS, DETROIT, MICH. 


Boru buildings are built in Ann Arbor, Mich., the cost of each hav- 
ing been about $15,000. They are both built of field stone gathered 


| in “the vicinity, broken and laid random range. In the Church, beside 


the audience-room are social rooms, Sabbath-school rooms, library, 
pastor’s study (in second floor of tower), ete. In the Alpha Delia 
Phi House, basement and dining-room, kitchen, kitchen-pantry, 
stores, servants’ quarters, fuel and boiler rooms, etc. In first story, 
parlor, library, smoking-room, reception-hall, matron’s living-room 
and bed-room. Second floor, four suites (one-and-one-half bed- 
room and study), bath-rooms, closets, ete. Third floor, three suites 
and large chapter-room. Both buildings are finished neatly, though 
not extravagantly. 


LIBRARY OF DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, MADISON, N. J. 
MR. R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SKETCHES FOR COUNTRY-—HOUSES. MESSRS. ANDREWS & JAQUES, 
ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


ROTCH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP DRAWINGS. — PLATES I, HU, 
Ill, 1V. 
{Issued only with the Imperial edition.) 


ALTHOUGH these sheets of drawings and sketches appear only 
in the “Imperial” edition, we have had so many inquiries as to 
the character of the task imposed on the contestants for this schol- 
arship that we do not feel that subscribers to the other editions 
will object to our occupying a portion of their columns with the fol- 
lowing programmes : — 


A COLLEGE FOUNDED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TO TRAIN 
BOYS FOR POSITIONS IN THE GOVERNMENT CIVIL SERVICE. 

Tuis college is to bear the same relation to the civil service that 
West Point Academy does to the military service, and the Annapolis 
Academy to the naval service of the Government. 

The institution is supposed to be situated in the City of Boston, on a 
level site, facing south on a new park, and having a frontage of not 
over 600 feet; on either side of the lot a street will extend to the north, 
and as much land in this direction can be occupied as may be desirable. 

While expressing the purposes and the immediate uses of the struct- 

re, the design should have a monumental character, worthy of an im- 
portant and permanent Government building. 

The college will provide for 500 pupils. It is to include: — 

Large hall for examinations and exhibitions, covering 10,000 sq. ft. 
“ 


Reading- hall with book alcoves . , 5,000 “ 
Gymnasium (with suitable outside recreation grounds) 5,000 “ 
Refectory . ° ‘ ; . . : : ; ; 6,000“ “ 
Kitchen, ete... . : ° . ‘ , ° 

General lavatories, ete. 

Coat-rooms, etc. ° . ° ‘ . ° . ° 

Museum . ' ; ‘ n : . 10000* « 
Physical laboratory . . ° ; . ; ° 6n00* «+ 
Chemical laboratory , ‘ ~ . 4,000 “ “ 
Meteorological observatory. ‘ . ; ; 

Two lecture-rooms, each . : ‘ : : ‘ ‘ 6,000 “« « 
Twenty lecture-rooms, each . : . ° ° ‘ 1000 « « 


Ten lecture-rooms, each . ; , 700 
Thirty instruction-rooms, near respective class-rooms, each 200“ “ 
Ample courts for light and air. 

A sketch is required of two elevations, two plans and one section, at 
a scale of 1-32 to a foot. 

The rendered drawings are to consist of: — plan of each story; 


| three elevations; one section; 1-8 scale. Portions of the facade at 1-2 


scale. 

The sketches are to be completed at 6 Pp. m., and left on the desks 
with an assumed name or motto on the corner of the sheets. They are 
to indicate as thoroughly as possible the motif or scheme the candidate 
proposes to follow, in plan and elevation. 

Notice wil be given on Monday, April 6, 1884, of the designs 
selected for the rest of the competition. 

The finished drawings are to be handed in Friday, May 5, at3 Pp. m 
They must not depart from the original motif adopted in the sketch. 





A MONUMENTAL RAILWAY TERMINUS FRONTING ON AN OPEN SQUARE. 


This structure should include, besides the Railway Station, ample 
accommodations for the administration, for freight and passenger ser- 
vice, for a hotel, and for all other conveniences which can add to the 
comfortable arrival and departure of travellers. The architecture ©. 
the facade should be as imposing and rich in detail as is befitting the 
grand entrance to a great city. 

The square may be given a monumental character by porticos, 
statues, and such other decorative features as would suggest the wealth 
and importance of the city. ‘This square and station might be designed 
for such a site as the Cambridgeport flats, facing the West Boston 
bridge, and the latter might legitimately be considered in the design of 
the square. 

The problem is to be regarded as a design for the arrangement of the 
square, and the plan will include only such portions of the buildings 
as indicate the facade upon the square. 

The length of the facade must not exceed 500 feet; the limit of the 
square in the other direction is not fixed. 

The preliminary sketch of the facade is to be on the scale of 1-32 to 
a foot; the plan of the square at 1-64 scale. 
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The rendered drawings required are: 


A plan on a 1-16 scale; an elevation of the 500-foot facade washed | 


with accurate shadows on a 1-8 scale; a perspective drawn in line, and 
not to exceed 14 by 18 inches. 

The set of drawings must be accompanied by a thesis explaining the 
principles of architecture, historical and esthetic, which governed the 
choice and development of the design. 

The sketches are to be completed at 5r.m. They are to indicate, as 
thoroughly as possible, the “ motif” or scheme the candidate proposes 
to follow, in plan and elevation. 

Notice will be given on Monday, April 6, 1885, which designs have 
been selected for the final competition. 

The finished drawings are to be brought to the Museum on Satur- 
day, April 18, at 4.p.m. Too great a departure from the features indi- 
cated in the sketch, will throw the finished set of drawings out of the 
competition. 

MURAL PAINTING.W—VIII. 
BYZANTINE 

VERYTHING that throws light 

on the evolution of mural paint- 

ings of bygone days is important. 
To know what were the agencies that 
raused one form of artistic expression 
rather than another, has a didactic 
value; and as the time-test is the only 
Hjtrue test of the stability of pictorial 
processes, it is necessary that we should 
know just what these processes were, 
in order that we may be practically 
edified. On such grounds several 
lengthy extracts from the Manual of 


FRESCO. 





Denys will be justified. The discovery 
of this manuscript was fully chronicled 
in the last paper. Denys’s Exordium is a beautiful and innocent 
orison to the Virgin: 


Seal from Mount Athos. 


“TO MARY, 
“MOTHER OF GOD AND FOREVER VIRGIN.? 


“© thou, who art as resplendent as the sun, much-beloved and all- 
gracious Mother of God, Mary! Saint Luke, source of eloquence. 
most learned physician, perfect master, and thoroughly versed in 
all the sciences and all knowledge, having been sanctified by the 
precepts of the Gospel—which he wrote and preached aloud — 
wished to declare to the whole world the very holy love he bore thy 
gracious and divine Majesty. He judged, and rightly, too, that 
from his stores of science and spiritual riches he could make thee 
no worthier offering than the representation of thy admirable beauty, 
so full of charm, which he had contemplated with his very eyes. 
That holy and learned personage employed all the resources of 
color and golden mosaic to paint and faithfully limn thy image in 
his pictures, according to the rules of his art. I, too, in my turn — 
feeble imitator — desired to follow in the footsteps of that holy man, 
and devoted myself to religious painting, hoping that my powers 
would be in no wise inferior to my good will, in order to fulfil my 


duty to thy sacred person, thy venerable majesty, and thy wonder- | 
But I confess that I deceived myself in this 


ful magnificence. 
bold project, for neither my capacity nor my talents responded to 
my desires; nevertheless, | did not wish to abandon completely: this 
fine scheme, nor to lose all the fruit of my labor; therefore I have 


dared to offer and place in thy hands, the explanation and interpreta- | 


tion of that art which I have acquired with the greatest care and 
most conscientious exactness, in order to form the very best method. 
For I am not unaware, O Virgin! that thou and the Creator of all 
things deign to accept everything that man can do; therefore I 
offer thee this work, which I have devoted to painters gifted by 


nature, to aid them in the beginnings of their art, and especially to | 


indicate to them a good system. . . . Especially do I desire that thy 
dazzling and gracious image may be unceasingly reflected in the 
image of their souls, and may keep them pure to the end of all time; 
that it may raise the lowly, and encourage those who look upon and 
imitate that eternal model of beauty. May I, too, by the help of 


chy blessed virtues, obtain the happiness of beholding thee face to | 


face!” 

Then follows an exhortation to the profession, beginning thus: 
“TO ALL PAINTERS, 

THE 

THIS 


LOVE 
BOOK. 


WHO, FOR OF 


STUDY 


“AND TO THOSE KNOWLEDGE, MAY 

“ Knowing, O all ye disciples of laborious painters, that the Lord 
in his holy Gospel cursed him who buried his talent, saying unto 
him: ‘Wicked and slothful servant, thou oughtest to have put my 
money to the exchange, in order that at my coming I should have 
received mine own with usury’ 
diction.” 

And thus the exhortation concludes : 

“T laboriously and carefully collected all this material, assisted by 
my pupil, Master Cyrillus, of Chio, who revised it most scrupulously. 

1 Continued from page 129, No. 533. 

* Translated from Paul Durand’s french version. 


I myself feared to incur this male- | 


| Pray, then, for us, all of you, that the Lord may deliver us from 
the fear of being condemned as wicked servants. 
‘*The most unworthy of painters, Denys, 
Monk of Fourna d’Agrapha.” 


‘SEVERAL PRELIMINARY EXERCISES AND INSTRUCTIONS 


“FOR HIM WHO WISHES TO LEARN THE ART OF PAINTING. 


“Whoever wishes to learn the science of painting, should begin 
by approaching it gradually, and by preparing himself for some 
time beforehand, drawing simply and without intermission, using 
no measure till he has acquired some experience and given proof 
of capacity. Then let him address to Jesus Christ the following 
prayer and supplication before an image of the Mother of God, the 
Virgin-conductress, whilst a priest blesses him: ‘KING OF 
HEAVEN,’ ete. . . . Then, having traced on his head the sign 
of the cross, let him say, with a loud voice: ‘We pray the Lord — 
Lord Jesus Christ, our God! Thou who art endowed with a nature 
divine and limitless, . . . who hast illumined with thy Holy Spirit 
| thy divine Apostle and Evangelist Luke, to the end that he might 

represent the beauty of thy most pure Mother, . .. thou, Divine 
| Master of all that exists, enlighten and guide the soul, heart and 
mind of thy servant; so direct his hands that he may worthily and 
| perfectly represent thy image, that of thy most blessed Mother, and 
those of all the saints; for the glory, joy and adornment of thy 
most Holy Church. Pardon the sins of those who may venerate 
these images. .. . Amen!” 





“INITIATORY AND CONCLUSION. 


“ After the prayer, the pupil must learn with exactness the propor- 
tions and characters of figures; he must draw much; he must work 
unremittingly, and, with God’s help, he will become skilful at 
the end of some time, as experience has demonstrated in the 
case of my own pupils. I have toiled with pleasure over 
this work, to the end that painters, my brothers in Jesus 
| Christ, and all those who shall adopt this book, may labor for 
| the glory of God. Let them pray to God for me. [Here is 

a note of warning to malevolent critics.] But if any wicked or 
envious one, should blame, in any way whatsoever, my disinter- 
| ested enterprise, let him know that he will only wrong himself; for, 
as a certain author has said, envy is an evil thing, but, at least, it 
has one advantage: that it devours the eyes and the heart of its 
possessor. God knows that I composed this work only to be use- 
ful, so far as lay in my power, to whoever intends to consecrate him- 
self to this art, and to give himself up to it with the love of a zeal- 
ous disciple, and eager, above all things, to possess the precepts of 
this book. It is to him that I address, in all friendship, the follow- 
ing counsel: Know well, O studious pupil, that if you wish to devote 
yourself to this science of painting, you must find an able master, 
| who will teach you in a short time, provided he directs you accord- 
ing to our instructions. But if you only meet with a master whose 
teaching and art are imperfect, try to do as we did, that is, seek 
some originals by the celebrated Manuel Panselinos.? Work from 
them a long while, exerting yourself till you have mastered the pro- 
portions and characters of this painter’s figures. . . . It is not only 
Saint Luke who is blessed, but all those who represent and try to 
show forth the miracles, the holy portraits of the Lord, of the 
Mother of God and the other saints; for this art of painting is 
agreeable to God, and is well-viewed by him. Thus all who work 
with care and piety receive from heaven grace and benedictions. 
But let all those who only strive for the love of money, and who 
are neither painstaking nor pious, reflect well before they die: they 
| should remember with fear the chastisement of him whom they imi- 
| tate—of Judas, expiating his crime in the torments of hell-fire, 
| from which we hope to be redeemed by the merits of the Mother of 
God, of Saint Luke the Apostle, and of all the saints. Amen.” 4 

It is interesting to compare the Italian Cennino’s [1437] exord- 
ium with that of Denys. The former is instinct with piety, but of a 
less slavish kind. There is in it a recognition of personal inspira- 
tion, and an artistic freedom unknown to the Byzantine. The quo- 
| tations that follow are from Mrs. Merrifield’s translation. 

“Chapter 1. Here begins the book on the art, made and com- 
posed by Cennino da Colle, in the reverence of God, and of the 
| Virgin Mary, and of St. Eustachius, and of St. Francis, and of St. 
| John the Baptist, and of St. Anthony of Padua, and generally of 

all the saints of God, and in the reverence of Giotto, of Taddeo and 
| of Agnolo, the master of Cennino, and for the utility, and good, and 
advantage of those who would obtain perfection in the arts.” 
;.* In the beginning the omnipotent God created the heaven and the 
earth, and, above all, animals and food; he created man and woman 
after his own image, endowing them with all the virtues. But Adam 
| was tempted, and fell through the envy of Lucifer, who, with malice 
and subtlety, induced him to sin against the commandment of God 
(first Eye sinned, and then Adam);... Then Adam, knowing 
the sin he had committed, and being nobly endowed by God as the 
| root and father of us all, discovered, by his wisdom and his necessi- 
| ties, how to live by his own manual exertions. And thus he began 


8There are no masters equal to those whose reputations have been conse- 
crated by time. Without a knowledge of them no education is complete. 
4#The painter Macarios complained to Didron that the painters of Mt. Athos 
| worked for money, and as quickly as possible; not as of yore, for piety’s sake 
| and with reflection, 
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by digging, and Eve by spinning. Then followed many necessary 
arts, different each from the other, and each more scientific than the 
other; for they could not all be equally so, Now, the most worthy 
is Science ; after which comes an art derived from Science, and depend- 
ent on the operations of the hand, and this is called Painting, for 
which we must be endowed with .magination and skill, to discover 
things (concealed under the shade of nature), and form with the 
hand, and present to the sight, that which did not before appear to 
exist. And well does it deserve to be placed in the rank next to 
Science, and to be crowned by Poetry, and for this reason, that the 
poet, by the help of science, becomes worthy, and free, and able to 
compose and bind together or not at pleasure. So to the painter lib- 
erty is given to compose a figure, either upright or sitting, or half- 
man, half-horse, as he pleases, according to his fancy. I have there- 
fore undertaken to adorn this principal science with some jewels, for 
the benefit of all those persons who feel inclined to learn the various 
methods, and who worthily and without bashfulness set themselves 
about it; devoting to the before-mentioned science what little knowl- 
edge God has given me, as an unworthy member and servant of the 
art of painting.” ... 

“Tt is the stimulus of a noble mind which induces persons to study 
these arts, made pleasing to them by the love of nature. The intel- 
lect delights in invention, and it is nature alone, and the impulse of a 
great mind which attracts them, without the guidance of a master. 
The delight they take in these studies induces them to seek a master, 
and they gladly dispose themselves to obey him, being in servitude, 


that they may carry their art to perfection. There are some who | 


follow the arts from poverty and necessity; but those who pursue 
them from love of the art and true nobleness of mind are to be com- 
mended above all others.” } 


THE PROCESS. 


As the difference between the recipes of Denys and those of the 
modern Athonite painters is but slight and unimportant, and inas- 
much as the former are at times somewhat obscure, and would be 
still more so were they not elucidated by the modern methods, I shall 
give Didron’s account of what he saw on the staging in the Monas- 
tery of Esphigménon, supplementing it by a few excerpts from the 
manual. 

“ This, then, is the manner in which I saw a fresco painted .. . 
by Father Joasaph, his brother, a first pupil who was a deacon and 
prospective inheritor of the atelier, [a second pupil] and by two 
children from twelve to fifteen years.” 

“ The porch of the church, or narthex, which was being painted at 
the time of our sojourn, had just been built. It was scaffolded to re- 
ceive the frescos in the upper part of the vaults. Workmen, under 
the painter’s direction, were preparing in the court-yard the lime for 
plastering the walls. As it is applied in two coats, there are two 
kinds of lime; the first, a kind of mortar, rather fine, is mixed with 
straw, chopped small, which gives it a yellowish color; cotton or flax 
is mixed with the second, which is less coarse in quality. The first 
coat is laid with the yellowish lime; it sticks to the wall better than 
the second. ‘The second is white and fine, and, owing to the cotton, 
makes a pretty stiff paste; it is this coat that receives the painting.” 

“The workmen then bring the yellow lime, and lay a coat of it on 
the wall about one-fifth of an inch thick. Over this coat, several 
hours afterwards, a pellicle of fine white lime is spread. This sec- 
ond operation requires greater care than the first, and I saw Joa- 
saph’s brother, himself a painter, apply this second coat of lime. 
Three days are allowed for the evaporation of the humidity. If one 
should paint before the expiration of this time, the lime would soil 
the colors ;? if after, the painting would not be solid, and would not 
penetrate the lime, which would be too hard, too dry to absorb the 
colors. It is hardly necessary to state that the thermometric state 
of the atmosphere may curtail or protract the interval that must be 
allowed for the drying of the lime before beginning to paint.” 

“Before drawing, the master-painter smoothes the lime with a 
spatula; then by means of a string he determines the dimensions of 
his picture. In the field of this figure composition he measures with a 
compass the size of the different objects he wishes to represent. The 
compass that Father Joasaph used was merely a reed, bent double, 
split in the middle and controlled by a bit of wood that joined the 
legs and opened or shut them at will. One of the legs was pointed, 
the other was provided with a brush. It would be impossible to 
fashion a more simple, convenient and economical compass. 

“The brush with which one of the legs is furnished is dipped in 
red; with this color the picture is delicately outlined. The compass 
is chiefly used for the nimbi, the heads, and the circular parts ; the rest 
is drawn by the hand, provided only with a brush.” In a little less 
than an hour Father Joasaph outlined a life-sized picture, represent- 
ing Christ in the midst of his apostles, entirely from his head, and 
without a single alteration, as related in the preceding paper. He 


1It would be interesting for further comparison, did space permit, to quote 
from the book of the Latin monk Theophilus, written probably in the early part 
of the eleventh century: “I, Theophilus, an humble priest, servant of the ser- 
vants of God, unworthy of the name and profession of a monk, etc.”’ He tells us 
that Greece was the painter of the world in his day, and France the glass- 
worker. He makes but one slight reference to the fresco: “Its use is rather 
advantageous upon a new wall for a green color.”” [Diversarium Artium Sched- 
ula: translated by Robert Hendrie. London, 1847.) 

2The materials with which the limeis mixed might soil the colors. There is 
no reason why the lime should. Didron inexactly uses the same word, chauc, 
both for the lime itself and for the lime mixed with the straw or tow. 

5 In other words, the crust of carbonate of lime would have been formed. 




















began with the figure of Christ. “ First he did the head, then the 
rest of the body, always descending. Afterwards he drew the first 
apostle to the right, then the first to the left, then the second to the 
right, then the second to the left, and so on symmetrically for the 
rest. The painter sketched with his hand raised, so to speak, and 
without a mahl-stick; this instrumen: used by our painters, would 
indent the moist lime. But the hand, when it trembles or is fatigued, 
is rested on the wall itself.” 

The outlines of the figures are filled-in with black, relieved here and 
there with blue, but always in flat tints. ‘This is done by an inferior 
painter who draws the draperies and ornaments on this ground. 
The nude parts are reserved for the master.4 All the draperies are 
completed, and the nimbus is outlined, before the head, hands and 
feet are painted. The master then takes up the work and completes 
the head. He prepares the face with a blackish tint, and strength- 
ens the outline with a still darker color. He paints two figures at 
a time, going ceaselessly from one to the other: a change that per- 
mits the absorption of the washes without loss of time. A prelimi- 
nary wash modifies the black undertone, and other washes follow 
quickly, the last having more body. Now the painter takes advan- 
tage of the undertone for his shadows; now he puts on his high 
lights; now he colors the hair; here he reddens the lips, there the 
cheeks; then he colors the eyes, and sv on to the end. The nimbus 
serves for a color-test. [It is not always easy to follow Didron in his 
details of the process. Being a layman he is at times obscure, but 
not in the essentials.] The two heads were finished in a trifle less 
than an hour. The same painter completed a “ Conversion of St. 
Paul,” a fresco 8x4 metres, containing twelve figures and three 
horses in five days. * This painting was not a chef d’cuvre assuredly, 
but it was better than those that cost our painters of the second class 
six or eight months’ labor. I doubt even if our great painters charged 
with a religious composition could do more uniformly well; there 
would be higher qualities, but greater faults in their work than in the 
fresco of Mt. Athos.” Prof. Franchi, of Siena, with all his Italian 
facility, devoted nearly three hours to a delicately-modelled head in 
fresco. Wilson says that Michael Angelo allowed an entire day for 
the heads in the Sistine Chapel, which were very carefully finished. 
Much less time means much less modelling. Didron does not state 
how much the Athonite painters modelled their figures; but from his 
notes and from sundry implications in the manual, [ should infer that 
the colors were not merely laid on in flat tints—which were doubtless 
used at times with great effect — but that the lights were broadly 
blended into the shadows, and the features, hair and contours empha- 
sized by a bold and obvious use of the line. Elaborate modelling was 
suppressed, as the short time required for painting two heads 
clearly proves. 

The gold and silver for the nimbi and costumes are applied 
when the plaster is thoroughly dry. The picture is then enriched 
with the finest colors, “ particularly with Venetian azure,” and the 
ornaments that decorate the halos, stuffs, etc., are painted. The 
coarser colors which were used for the figures must be thoroughly) 
dry, so as not to injure the more precious colors, nor the gold and sil- 
ver. This last paragraph is a paraphrase of Didron’s longer one. 
(For a weekly journal condensation is a necessity). In it the “ secco”’ 
process, so grudgingly used by the Italians is recognizable; only Did- 
ron has omitted one important element, the size, which is always 
mixed with the colors for “ secco”’ retouches. The “ Manual of Denys,” 
however, supplies the omission, for it gives explicit directions for the 
use of azure “a secco.” “ Take bran, wash and rinse it. Then let 
the water that has served for this purpose stand ; afterwards boil it, 
and when it is cooked, you can mix it with the azure, and paint the 
grounds. Others maintain that to make a water sufficiently gluti- 
nous, the bran must be boiled for a very long time and then filtered. 
In either case, before using the azure, be sure that the wall is very 
dry.” <A special artist whose sole business it is to letter, writes the 
name of the personage on the field of the nimbus, or around it; and 
he traces on the scroll held by the figure the consecrated legend rec- 
ommended by the Manual. When this is done “all is finished.” 
Having summarily described the modern Athonite or Byzantine 
process of fresco, I shall conclude with a few supplementary extracts 
from the Manual, which will now be more readily comprehended, and 
with several observations, deductions and comparisons suggested by 
Didron’s researches. 

1. “ How to purify lime. When you wish to paint on walls, choose 
good lime ; let it be as fat as lard, and see that it contains no uncal- 
cined stones. If it is poor and filled with such stones, make a trough 
of wood. Dig a pit of the necessary size, put the lime in the trough, 
and add water which must be stirred with a hoe [crofchet] till the 
lime appears to be thoroughly diluted. Pour this into a basket placed 
over the pit, which will arrest the stones. Then the milk of lime 
thus obtained must be let alone till it has coagulated and can be taken 
up with a shovel.” [Further than this the Manual does not state 
how long the slaked lime should be kept]. 

2. “ How to mix lime with straw. Take some of the purified lime 
and put it in a large trough. Choose fine straw without dust, mix 
it with the lime, stirring it with a mattock. If the lime is too 
thick, add water till it can be worked easily. Let it ferment two or 
three days, and you may then apply it.” 

3. “ How to mix lime with tow. Choose the best lime you have pre- 
pared, put it ina small trough. Take tow well cleansed from all 


* Hence the many inequalities of execution in large works. 
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bark and well crushed; twist as if to make a rope, and by means of 
a hatchet, chop it up as fine as you can; shake it well to allow the 
dirt to fall, and throw it into the trough, where you must mix it care- 
fully with a shovel or mattock. You must take care to try and try 
again, till the lime does not crack on the wall. Let it ferment as you 
did the other, and you will thus have lime prepared with tow, to form 
the superficial coat ” [on which the picture is painted]. 

It will be observed that Father Joasaph and his coadjutors substi- 
tuted cotton or flax for tow. 

4. “ How to plaster walls. When you wish to paint a church you 
must begin with the highest and end with the lowest parts... . 
Then take water in a large vase, and throw it with a spoon against 
the wall to moisten it... . If the wall is brick, wet it five or six 
times, and give it a coat of lime, two fingers and more thick, that it 
may retain its humidity, and that you may profit by it. If the wall 
is stone, wet it only once or twice, and lay on much less lime, for 
the stone readily absorbs moisture, and does not dry. During the 
winter apply one coat in the evening, and a superficial one the fol- 
lowing morning. In the fine season do whatever may be the most 
convenient, and having applied the last coat, level it well, let it 
acquire some consistence, then work.” 

5. How to paint on walls. The picture having been outlined, “ pol- 
ish the drapery [the plaster on which it isto be painted], and lay on 
an undertone. Try to finish very quickly what you have polished, 
for, should you delay, there would be formed on the surface a crust 
that would not absorb the colors. Work the face in the same way ; 
draw the outline with a pointed bone, and put on the flesh-color as 
promptly as possible before the formation of a crust, as we have said 
before.” 

6. “ How to prepare the white for wall-painting.1 Take some very 
old lime, try it on your tongue ; if it is neither bitter nor astringent, 
but insipid, like earth, then it is good. It is with this lime, well- 
selected and well-ground, that the white is prepared. If you cannot 
find such lime, take old plaster that has been painted, scrape off the 
colors entirely, and grind it on a marble slab; throw it into a vase 
full of water, allow it to precipitate, and strain it. You will obtain 
white by this method. If you cannot find such plaster, you must 
cook lime, spread, dry, and finally grind it. Always take care to try 
if it is bitter or astringent; for such must be rejected, as in that 
case the crust would be formed too quickly, which would greatly 
impede the work ; if it is not bitter you can work without fear.” 

7. Though the Manual recommends a sort of palette, the modern 
Athonite painters use none. Each color is diluted in a cup or vase, 
and taken from it when needed with the same brush that has served 
for the other colors, having first been rinsed in water. ‘The tints are 
tested on the field of the halos that are subsequently gilded. I have 
seen Japanese artists work in this way, without a palette; and, like 
the painters of Mt. Athos, they designed from imagination with great 
rapidity — and at times upside down — without auxiliary sketches 
or models. 

8. From the foregoing description it will be seen that the Byzan- 
tine resembles the old Roman method in one important respect, 
wherein both differ from the Italian. According to Vitruvius the 
ancient plaster was laid over a dry rough-cast in six succeeding coats 
—the first three lime and sand, the last three lime and marble-dust 
—and well beaten while all were wet. Thus a compact mass was 
formed that would retain its moisture for several days and permit 
the painter to work leisurely. The average thickness of this plaster 
was about 2.7 inches. While the Byzantine plaster was very much 
thinner — the modern about one-quarter of an inch, the medieval 
somewhat thicker — the moisture was retained by mixing straw with 
the first coat of lime, and, while this was still wet, by applying a 
second coat of lime and tow (or cotton or flax). Three days elapsed 
before the painting was begun. Both Roman and Byzantine surfaces 
were polished, an operation that retarded the setting of the plaster 
by presenting a greater obstacle to the penetration of the carbonic 
acid. The Italians allowed the rough-cast to dry thoroughly before 
the intonaco was applied. ‘This was about one-tenth of an inch thick 
and applied in two coats of lime and sand. Sand accelerates the 
setting and hurries the painter, who must finish before the crust is 
formed. But this disadvantage of sand as compared with straw, or 
tow, is more than offset by its superior binding qualities. The 
Italians retarded the setting of the plaster as much as they could by 
washing the lime in water containing carbonie acid, thus ridding it 
of some of its causticity, but not enough to compromise the final 
induration of the plaster. They were obliged to work surely and 
promptly, but not hurridly. The Byzantines could work more leis- 
urely ; but from certain observations recorded by Bayet, I should 
judge that their paintings were less durable. The Roman method 
seems the best from all points of view, but we must content ourselves 
with this doubt-implying word. 

I reluctantly finish this paper without further quoting from the 
Manual — there is so much of interest in it. The poor monk who, 
for seventy francs copied the manuscript, concludes his work with 
this prayer : — 

“GLORY TO GOD.” 

“ Having finished, I said: Glory to thee,O Lord! And I said 
again: Glory to thee,O my Lord! And yet a third time I said: 
Glory to the God of the whole Universe! ” 

FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 
(To be continued. 


' White lead is not suitable for frescos. 
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ELECTRICAL LEGISLATION IN FRANCE. 


way " HE extraordinary 
‘ development in in- 

dustrial appliances, 
and their ever-growing 
- z introduction to domestic 





and private life, have led 

the administrations of va- 

’ - rious nations to pass into 

Pi) itt . ‘law many edicts, with the 
(11h. ieee object of protecting life, 


. property, and individual 
rights. ‘Thus the use of 
steam is bounded by re- 
strictive legislation under 
certain conditions, in sev- 
eral countries, on account 
of the inconveniences 
arising from the smoke 
of furnaces and the noise 
of machinery, and from 
the danger that may re- 
sult from the explosion of 
boilers. 

The employment of 

- electricity has, till a few 
years since, been limited 
to the service of telegra- 

‘ Pe _,phy, and to a compara- 

ae =Se» tively small number of 

The old Cathedral Salamanca. pain.ses, for which only a 
‘ i ea f feeble current is required. 
Gep. Cow Sac,Arch,ts, Zar35,) . ea. 

When the application of 
the electric-light became extended, and dynamos of high potential 
were introduced into practical use, some accidents, happily of rare 
occurrence, but striking on account of their novelty and suddenness, 
led the various electric companies urgently to consider what means 
should be taken to insure safety. In France the numerous and vexed 
discussions upon the electrical transmission of power, and especially 
the experiments at Creil, have caused the question to assume another 
phase. 

Under the administration of M. Cochery, the Department of Posts 
and Telegraphs assumed the initiative in a project for regulating the 
installation of electric conductors intended for electrical transmission, 
either for lighting or other forms of energy. Two decrees, dated the 
15th September, 1884, and the 12th May, 1885, established the prin- 
ciple of this legislation, and nominated the commission charged to 
elaborate it. This commission, as a matter of course, nominated 
a sub-commission and a reporter, and from the labors of the two 
groups emerged a legislative project which was recently published in 
several of the French technical papers, and this document has been 
very severely criticised in many quarters. The science of electricity 
is a new one; its most important uses are of very recent date, and 
they indicate large developments, possibly a revolution in the appli- 
cation of physical forces. For this reason it would seem that the 
time is badly chosen to hamper, with clumsy and inefficient legisla- 
tion, the efforts of electricians and the enterprise of their clients, 
when freedom of action within reasonable limits is especially neces- 
sary. Although it may be fairly assumed that our fundamental 
knowledge of applied electricity is sound and well-defined, we have 
gone but little beyond in the development of this form of energy in 
its higher phases. But progress is still rapid, and conditions that ap- 
pear unpractical or dangerous to-day may be relied upon for their 
usefulness and safety to-morrow. It should be remembered that only 
two or three years ago, an electro-motive force of two hundred volts 
appeared to be the limit of safety, whereas at the present time the 
Creil experiments, carried out under the control of a commission that 
includes several State engineers, involve the use of currents of sev- 
eral thousands of volts. Legislation of any kind must therefore be 
very imperfect, and consequently disastrous to the future of applied 
electricity. Certainly it would be possible to make such legislation 
progressive, and to modify it from time to time, according to the de- 
velopment of the science interfered with. There would, however, be 
but a slender chance of this being done, when it is remembered how 
tenacious of life in their original form State enactments are, and how 


—_ “ 


| often temporary measures become permanent. 


It has been asked, and with reason, why the initiative of this 
scheme, and the control of applied electricity in France, has been 
entrusted to the Postal and Telegraph Department. ‘The matter has, 
indeed, formed the subject of much lively discussion. ‘The inspee- 
tion of steam generators in France.falls into the Department of the 
Ingenieurs des Mines, and, consequently, within the domain of the 
Ministry of Public Works. Now, as in nearly all cases the source 
of energy in electrical installations is steam, the latter departmant 
has urged, reasonably, that one part at least of nearly all electric 
installation should be under its surveillance. The Postal and Tele- 
graph Department cannot with reason demand a control over the 
whole domain of electricity, because a special application falls within 
its province. ‘The utmost it should be able to demand is a proper 
guaranty against the effects of induction on its own telegraph and 


telephone wires. But if the control were divided, the private user 
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would be probably in a worse pie. as he would have to obtain the 
necessary permits from several departments, and matters would not 
be improved by the transfer of authority from healquarters to pro- 
vincial prefects, because those officials, though competent in law, 
would be incompetent in a practical sense, and they would be obliged 
to refer applications to headquarters, in order to obtain information 
on which to act. The misfortune is, that as the Commission has been 
set going, some result will almost certainly be arrived at. The selec- 
tion as Minister of Posts and Telegraphs of a deputy from the ex- 
treme Left, M. Granet, may possibly afford a chance that the matter 
will be postponed indefinitely, and resumed some years hence, after 
our knowledge of the subject has greatly advanced, but it is to be 
feared that the appointment of M. Granet has come a little too late. 

The draft of the measure contains fourteen articles, which it would 
be useless to reproduce in extenso, but the substance of the more im- 
portant of them will be read with interest. The first article pro- 
vides that every person who wishes to establish or maintain electric 
conductors shall apply for the authorization of the Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs. Every one acquainted with the habits and customs 
of adepartment knows that from this point of departure the pros- 
pects look menacing, and realizes months of delay, of unsuccessful 
efforts, and of weary waiting in the ante-chamber of the minister. 
It should be mentioned that the draft does not specify, in any way, 
different types of conductors, overhead or underground, laid on or 
beneath the public streets, within houses, or in private property. It 
does not refer to any system of laying, but embraces th? subject with 
the wide expression, “canalization of all kinds.” Taking the text 
literally, no person could establish an electric installation of any sort 
in his house, whether for bells, telephone or lighting, without official 
permission. ae 

The third article contains the forms of application, and specifies 
all points that petitioners must include, nature of steam generator, 
class of currents, potential at terminals, ete. —a long and exhaustive | 
list. Clauses 4 to 9 relate to the conditions that must be complied | 
with in electrical installations: dynamos placed in dry situations ; 
con luctors well exposed to view, thoroughly insulated where within 
reach; earth returns generally prohibited, etc. In each section of 
the circuit the diameter of the conductors must be proportioned to 
the strength of currents, in such a way that at no point any heating 
destructive to the insulation can take place. On the other hand, 
nothing is said about the maximum of electro-motive force that will 
be allowed. 

To maintain the execution and maintenance of these conditions, 
the measure provides for periodical visits of inspection by its agents, 
and reserves the right of withdrawing the authority already given, 
accompanied by all the unpleasant results of broken law — legal 
proceedings, costs, fines, and other consequences. ° 

The p-ogramme certainly bears traces of a desire for the public 
interest and a regard for public safety. But however excellent may 
be the intentions of the Postal Minister, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the mark he aims at will not be reached, but that, on the 
contrary, serious inconveniences to the public and delay in electrical 
progress will result. The Ministerial Commission is composed of 
eminent persons well versed in administrative questions, but, on the 
other hand, the industrial element, which would approach the subject 
in a practical spirit, is scarcely represented. We believe that the 
Syndical Chamber of Electricity, a body whose proper function it is 
to consider what can be most usefully done in the way of legislation, 
is seeking to participate in the counsels of the Commission. 

The following curious incident serves to illustrate the foregoing re- 
marks. Some months ago, an engineer, M. Sansoube, entered into 
negotiations with a little commune of Haute Savoie, la Roche sur 
Foron, for furnishing it with the electric-light. The work was com- 
pleted quietly and without any demand for permission, and the cir- 
cumstances related by M. Paul Giffard, who visited this little installa- 
tion about a month ago, are interesting. “M. Sansoube,”’ he said, 
“had the good sense to make no application, neither to the Minister 
nor to the Director of Telegraphs, although he laid the conductors on 
the public road. He completed the installation as rapidly as pos- 
sible. But at the moment when the turbine that furnished the 
motive power was to be started, the superior telegraph authorities 
hastened from Chambery and from Grenoble. ‘Stop,’ they ex- 
claimed; ‘ you have broken the law; you have acted without author- 
ity; an inquiry must be held; an action will be commenced.’ But 
when they arrived at La Roche they found the installation at work, 
and, after some consideration, the Government officials gave their 
consent to established facts, certified that the conducting cable would 
act as a lightning-conductor for the whole town, since in period of 
flood it would be greatly immersed in the Foron; stated that the 
same conductor had no effect on the telegraph-wires adjacent ; placed 
the telegraph and postal office of La Roche on the list of subscribers 
to M. Sansoube’s electric-light system, and returned home.” This 
incident is very instructive. It proves that industrials who carry out 
electric-light installations have greater interest than any one else to 
have their work perfect, and that to do this they must have a large 
liberty of action, and freedom from administrative fetters. 

We have given so much space to this chapter in the history of 
electrical industry in France, first on account of its intrinsic interest, 
and second because although we are not fond in this country of legis- 
lative interference with industry, the question may still be an urgent 
one here, and the experience of France in the matter may prove of 
value. In England, however, it is probable that the common-sense 





conclusion will be acted on, that this science, being in its early 
youth, requires encouragement rather than restrictive measures, 
Some years hence, when perhaps the great problem of electrical 
transmission shall have been worked out in complete detail, legisla- 
tion will be advisable, but in the mean time freedom of action within 
all reasonable limits is necessary. And of course this opinion is held 
equally in France, excepting in one or two oflicial bureaus. — En- 
gineering. 





STEAM-PIPES AND HOT-AIR FLUES. 

N the course of a recent lecture by Dr. 
Tanner before the Louisville Board of 
Underwriters, the subject of fires 

caused by steam-pipes and hot-air flues 
was discussed at considerable length. In 
the course of his address, Dr. Tanner 
spoke as follows : — 

“Mr. James Braidwood, who was for 
many years chief of the London Fire 
Brigade, made the startling statement, in 
1846, that it was his belief that, ‘ by long 
exposure to heat not exceeding 212°, tim- 
ber is brought into such a condition that 
it will fire without the application of light. 
The time during which this process will 
go on until it ends in spontaneous com 
bustion is from eight to ten years, so that 
a fire might be hatching in a man’s prem- 
ises during the whole time of his lease 
without making any sign.’ Among the 
many instances cited by Mr. Braidwood 
in support of this statement, is one to the effect that a fire in the 
Bank of England was traced to a stove which was resting on a cast- 
iron plate one inch thick, this in turn resting on concrete two-and-a- 
half inches thick, which was supported by wooden joists, the joists 
under the stove igniting. If this is a cause of fire, then the major- 
ity of houses heated by means of steam, hot-water and hot-air, are 
in constant danger of fire from spontaneous combustion, since the 
general impression prevails that the pipes and flues for heating can, 
with impunity, be placed in contact with timber. 

“In examining this cause of fires the first question is, whether 
wood will char at as low a temperature as 212°. In tearing down 
houses for the purpose of italien the timber in contact with the 
heating-pipes and flues has often been found charred. Charcoal is 
made for certain purposes in the arts at 300°. As the result of ex- 
periments performed by myself in the laboratory, small pieces of 
white pine, heated afew hours in an air-bath at a temperature of 
300°, were partially converted into charcoal. Considering these 
facts, it must be admitted the temperature of 212° is sufficient, if 
applied for a long time, to convert wood into a partially-burned 
charcoal. Accepting this asa fact, the next point to consider is the 
degree of heat at which charcoal will ignite. Made from the same 
wood at different temperatures, the products ignite accordingly, that 
is, if made at a low heat, it fires from a correspondingly low temper- 
ature. It has been determined experimentally that charcoal for 
making powder, when made at 500°, would fire spontaneously at 
680°, and when wood has been carbonized at 260°, a temperature 
of 340° only was required for spontaneous ignition. Under certain 
circumstances, charcoal made at a temperature of 500° even will 
ignite when heated to 212°. 

“So far the discussion of heating-pipes and flues as a cause of 
spontaneous fires has been upon the false idea that they are never 
heated beyond 212°. Under the ordinary pressure of the atmos- 
phere, as when water is heated in the open air, it boils at 212°, but 
if it is heated under pressure, the boiling temperature increases 
accordingly; for instance, water boiling at a temperature of 212° 
is under a pressure of 147 pounds, equal to a column of water one 
inch square, and about thirty feet high; if the pressure is increased 
to two atmospheres, the temperature required will increase to 249°, 
and so on, so that, when a steam-gauge registers sixty, the actual 
pressure is seventy-five pounds, and the temperature at which the 
water is boiling as high as 307°. The higher the house, the greater 
must be the pressure, and hence the higher the temperature at 
which the water boils, and it follows that the pipes must heat hot 
accordingly, and it is stated that in some systems of water-heating 
the pipes have the water started through them at a temperature of 
350°.? 

“Then, where furnaces are used for heating, the temperature in 
a flue has been found to be 300°, at a distance of fifty feet from 
the fire. Couple these figures with those given in reference to the 
heat necessary to produce charcoal and cause its ignition, and it 
must be admitted that these pipes and flues for heating are re- 
sponsible for many fires. The application of these facts is as fol- 
lows: After long exposure, the wood in contact with the heating 
pipes and flues is changed on the surface to charcoal. During the 
warm season this charred surface absorbs moisture from the air ; 
then in the fall comes a cold spell and heat is turned on, when the 
moisture is driven from the pores of the charcoal, leaving it in a 








Japanese Wall-Lantern.! 


1 From Prof. Morse’s “Japanese Homes.” 
* By the system of low-pressure steam-heating, which is far the most gener- 
ally use ', the pressure is only from five to seven pounds above that of the at- 


' Mosphere, with ac rresponding temperature of 228° to 256° Fabrenbeit. 
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condition to readily absorb gases. The cold abates and the heat is 
lowered; fresh air in abundance then passes into the confined spaces 
where the pipes are generally placed, rapid absorption of oxygen 
from the air by the charcoal follows, with heating and spontaneous 
firing as already explained. 

“The body of the timber is heated, and this heat prevents too 
rapid cooling of the charred surface when the fresh air passes in, 
otherwise the charcoal would be placed under circumstances unfav- 
orable to ignition. The experiment of burning iron filings in the 
flame of a spirit-lamp, illustrates the influence of division upon the 
igniting-point; now, if the iron is in a pulverulent state, as when 
made by hydrogen, it will, when freshly made, ignite to a red heat 
when shaken into the air. Then,if it is true, as stated by an Eng- 
lish scientist, that the oxide of iron, if placed in contact with timber 
and excluded from the air, and, aided by a slightly-increased tem- 
perature, will part with its oxygen and be converted into very finely- 
divided particles of metallic iron, here is another cause of fires from 
heating-pipes ; for, during the summer the pipes rust, and then, when 
heated, the rust is reduced, leaving the metallic iron in the same con- 
dition as that made by hydrogen; the temperature is lowered, fresh 
air appears, and oxygen is rapidly taken up by the finely-divided 
iron,each particle heating so rapidly as to give a red heat to the 
mass. 

“T have not been able to prove this experimentally; but as car- 
bon is able to overcome quite strong chemical affinities, and will 
reduce the oxide under strong heat, theoretically, it is possible, and 
the authorities all tend to prove it. Considering all the points bear- 
ing upon hot-water and steam-pipes, also heating-flues, an explana- 
tion is found of the great number of fires occurring at the approach 
of winter, and which are reported as from defective flues, supposed 
incendiary origin, or causes unknown. Steam-pipes packed in saw- 
dust or shavings, to retain the heat while steam is conveyed to a dis- 
tance, have given fires. One peculiar and important instance is on 
record of a fire from steam-pipes. In the drying-room of a woollen 
mill a pine-board was placed some three or four inches above the 
steam-pipes, to prevent wool from falling upon them. A fire fol- 
lowed, and, after being put out, a careful examination determined, 
to the satisfaction of all, that the heat of the pipes had distilled the 
pitch from several knots in the pine-board, and this dropping on the 
pipes had ignited and caused the fire. The illustration needs no 
comment, as the lesson is too plain to need pointing out.” 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE TEMPORARY CIVIL ENGINEERS’ 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS. 
CLEVELAND, OHnI0, March 6, 1886, 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE CivIL ENGINEERS’ COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL PuBLic Works :— 

Dear Sirs,—The Executive Board hereby calls a convention of 
the temporary Civil Engineers’ Committee on National Public 
Works, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, March 31, 1886. The 
purpose of this convention is to close up the work of the tem- 
porary organization, with a view to the permanent organization 
which is to be formed on April 1. It is 
expected that the entire session will continue for not less than three 
days, or until the character and policy of the permanent organiza- 
tion is fully and satisfactorily defined. 

It is very desirable that in the initial or formative stages of a 
movement of so much moment to the public welfare and to the engi- 
neering profession, that every organization of engineers in the coun- 
try should be represented. 

It is likewise desirable that every delegate should be fully informed 
of the sentiments of the Society which he represents, and familiar 
with the mature thought of its members. 

The Executive Board fully appreciates the fact that the whole 
question is a matter for the most grave and deliberate consideration. 
It is fully persuaded by past experience, that a disinterested com- 
parison of views will result in a wise and unanimous conclusion: 
systems, rather than men, are at fault. 

The Executive Board also realizes that the problem involves 
broad questions of public policy, on which there may be such differ 
ences as may take time to determine. It is, therefore, persuaded 
that the foundations of an organization should be carefully based, 


the following day, or 


with a view to more than temporary existence. 

Societies are, therefore, urged to send delegates, as requested by 
the December convention. 
appoint permanent delegates at this time, can send provisional dele- 
gates, who will be entitled to all the privileges of the floor except 
that of voting. 

The main topics for consideration at this convention will be: 
stitution and by-laws — ways and means — action of the convention. 
The Executive Board must congratulate all interested in the move- 
ment on the spontaneous response to the action of the convention of 
December 5, 1885. It would seem as if the sentiment of those best- 
informed only needed a nucleus about which to crystallize. Already 


Those societies which may not wish to 


con- 
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twenty-two societies, with a membership of some 2,600, have in 
some manner responded favorably, and it is but a matter of time 
when all will be included. Until, however, the movement is deeply 
grounded and thoroughly organized, it is not thought wise to make 
special effort for general public codperation, though many public 
men have already cxhibeed 0 gratifying interest. 

The Board has felt called upon to act beyond anticipation, and 
pending the convention will neglect no opportunity to promote the 
general cause. It hopes that provisional or doubtful questions may 
so far determine themselves as to make clear a definite policy for the 
future. 

Delegates are expected to send their credentials to the secretary, 
at the earliest possible date. A programme with full information 
will be issued at a later date. 

t. Coo.ey, President, 
.. CORTHELL, 
J. B. Davis, 
| JOHN EISENMANN, 
| AuGusTus KuRTH. 
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The Executive Board, 


Wm. T. 


SLUNT, Secretary, 


44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CATALOGUES WANTED. 
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AKRON, Ohio, 
To THEk Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Dear Sirs,— Since you last heard from us we have passed through 
a siege of fire. Our office and nearly all its contents, consisting of 
valuable furniture, drawings, etc., the accumulation of years of 
study and experience, the value of which we can scarcely estimate, 
were all consumed in the great fire here, last Saturday morning, of 
the Schumaker Mills and office. We are again busy ‘at work with 
what little was left. Will you please put a line in your paper, 
stating that, with our other effects, we lost all, or nearly all our col- 
lection of catalogues, and would be thankful if manufacturers and 
dealers in our class of goods would mail us copies of their cata- 
Yours truly, Weary & KRAMER. 


lozues. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS. 
Boston, March 1, 1886, 
To THE EprtTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — 1 did not intend to intrude upon your paper again, 
although when I read your comments of my communication on the 
above subject I began to think that the study I have made of the sub- 
ject of heating and ventilation of school-houses had not been very 
profitable, or else your comments were not in accordance with the 
facts in the case. 

We cannot tell what architects could or would do, but only what 
they have done, and [ still contend that to Mr. Vinal, City Architect 
of Boston, belongs the credit of the best ventilated schools in New 
England, with the exception of Mr. Briggs’s school, which I consider 
to be a fine example of scientific ventilation. You speak of the 
Worcester High School as an example of a well-ventilated building. 
The following is what Dr. Lincoln has to say about that school-house : 

‘‘ Worcester High School. A large and pretentious building of 
brick and stone on prominent rising ground. The rooms are very 
high; the doors opening to the rooms are kept open to the very wide 
halls, and the air is not distinctly bad, though somewhat close. 
There is aconsiderable number of flues not heated. There isa large 
room used for drawing by fifty scholars, and once a week by ninety, 

The hall in the upper 
story is rather dark, owing to the lowness of the windows. The 
chemical library is neither well lighted nor well The cel- 
lar is very large and badly lighted; it is too wide for lighting; it is 
used by the boys for play, and is not a very desirable place. The 
same want of light is found in the water-closet in the cellar. The 
room for the boys’ clothes, also in the cellar, is very neat and conven- 
ient, but has no ve ntilation.” 

Those who have made a study of scientific ventilation know that 
a lot of foul-air flues in a building do not of necessity secure ventila- 
tion, and to say that considerable attention has been paid to venti- 
lation, often means nothing more than that a lot of tin pipes or flues 
have been placed in a building to carry off the bad air if it is dis- 
posed to go that way. 

I do not think any ventilating engineer or practical man would 
care to provide for more than thirty cubic feet of air per minute per 
scholar, in the winter time at least, as to produce more than that 
would be a needless waste. In regard to using fans for ventilation 
purposes, there are fans and fans, and the writer has only to say that 
those now in use in five of the Boston schools are not likely to be 
stopped, either on the account of expense or the neglect of the jani- 
tor. Regarding the expense of fan ventilation, Prof. Trowbridge, of 
Columbia College, is authority for the statement that a given amount 
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of aircan be moved cheaper, at all times of the year, by means of a 
fan than by an aspirating shaft. EXPERIENCE. 

[WE are not yet convinced that Mr. Vinal and ‘‘ Experience’’ are the 
only architects in New England who have made ‘‘a scientific study of 
school-house ventilation:’’ but we leave the matter for those who have 
done so, if there are any, to come forward afi defend themselves against 
‘“*Experience’s’’ imputations. In regard to the Worcester school-house, it 
is, however, only fair to Mr. Richardson to say that the drawing-room and 
chemical laboratory are probably placed in positions not intended for an¥ 
such purpose, and it is not necessary to infer from Dr. Lincoln’s description 
that the architect did not intend to have some means provided for securing a 
movement of air through his flues, whatever may be the present method of 
carrying on the building.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Tue Exprorations at Detos.—In the Revue Critique, M. Homolle 
gives an account of the results of the new explorations carried on at 
Delos. The remains of a medieval city have been laid bare, and the 
discoveries in the field of classical archeology, though not so sensa- 
tional as those of the previous enterprise, are still full of interest for 
the history of the “island schools.” Fifty fragments of marble sculp- 
ture have been found, besides terra-cotta and small bronzes. ‘To these 
have to be added 224 fragments of inscriptions, some dating as early 
as the fifth century B. c.— none later than the first century B.c. They 
contain funeral inscriptions, dedications, decrees, and choragic lists. 
One of them is 600 lines long, and the whole, when edited, are sure to 
throw much light on the politics and commerce of the Cyclades. 





Hypravutic-Lime Concrete.—A kind of concrete, hard and solid, 
is now being used for building purposes in Paris. It is composed of 
eight parts of sand, gravel and pebbles; one part of common earth, 
burnt and powdered; one part powdered cinders, and one and a half 
parts unslacked hydraulic lime. These materials are thoroughly 
beaten up together, their mixture giving a concrete which sets almost 
immediately, and becomes ina few days extremely hard and solid, 
which property may be still further increased by the addition of a 
small quantity, say one part, of cement. Among other constructions 
to which this material has been applied is a house three stories in 
height, sixty-five by forty-five feet, standing on a terrace, having a per- 
pendicular retaining-wall 200 feet in length and 20 feet high. Every 
part of this structure was made of the hard concrete, including foun- 
dations, vaults of cellars, retaining-walls and all walls, exterior and 
interior, as well as the cornice-work, mouldings, string-courses, balus- 
trades, parapets, and the building is without band-iron, lintels or wood 
throughout. — Exchange. 

CarLyLe’s Sounp-ProoF Room. — On Saturday a memorial-tablet to 
Thomas Carlyle was fixed in Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. There is a quaint 
incongruity and irony about the whole thing that would have pleased, 
or rather amused Carlyle himself. Carlyle lived in Cheyne-row, 
Chelsea, at No. 24. The house is well-known. Americans, and even 
Englishmen, pay pious pilgrimages to look at it. But the premises 
have got into Chancery, and there they still are. Consequently it is 
impossible to get adequate permission to fix the tablet, and it is now 
stuck up, for the present at any rate, on the side-wall of No. 49 in 
Cheyne-walk. There it will probably remain forever, or at any rate, 
until all record of a genuine character has become dim, and even the 
“sound-proof” room is forgotten. This sound-proof room, we believe, 
still remains. Carlyle had a neighbor who fell into the then modern 
craze for Cochin-China fowls, and whose favorite cock disturbed Car- 
lyle. Carlyle wrote angrily, demanding that the bird should be forth- 
with exiled or destroyed. The answer was non possumus. Then Car- 
lyle, in anger, built himself a sound-proof room, forgetting that sound- 
proof rooms are, like safes, absolutely incapable of ventilation. ‘Tne 
room completed, he locked himself up in it and smoked; and, being 
fortunately missed, was discovered by a housemaid senseless upon the 
Old Chelsea is now rapidly disappearing, and its few relics are 
proportionately precious. It has been improved out of existence 
I'he noted bun-house, Don Saltero’s, and other such places which had 
memories of their own, are gone. Even old Battersea bridge is now 
being pulled up by the roots, and Cremorne Gardens (which might 
well have been preserved with their noble trees as a place of public 
recreation) have fallen a prey to the speculative builder, and are now 
in small flats. — London Observer. 
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THE wide-spread labor disturbances have at last begun to create appre- 
hensions in the minds of rather conservative directors of industrial inter- 
ests, that there are real dangers threatening the prosperous trade and 


industrial conditions. To leap to conclusions at once, the whole matter can 
be disposed of by stating the fact that with all the talked-of dan- 
gers from the cause mentioned a larger and steadily-increasing volume of 
capital is standing in the market-places of the nation bidding for employ- 
ment. Capital is not frightened, it is seeking employment with an earnest- 
ness never before displayed in the history of the country, not even in the 
booming times of 1881 and 1882. Investments to-day are legitimate, there 
is an abundance of money, and there is a spirit of competition between its 
possessors for opportunities of employment. This in itself is. of course, 
not conclusive, but it points very strongly to the fact that our industries are 
not endangered by strikes and commotions. Those who have taken the 
trouble to recall the downward tendency of prices since 1883, will not be 
surprised that an attempt should be made by those most interested to restore 
this is simply what is in progress. The logie of the case 
The prices of material and 


lost values; 


demands that the restoration should be made. 





of products are steadily declining, and the price of labor is steadily advanc- 
ing. The volume of money is steadily increasing, and the opportunities 
for its investment, taking one year with another, are steadily expanding. The 
elements of weakness in our industrial and commercial systems are being 
eliminated. The strikes throughout the country will place our industries 
upon a stronger foundation, strange as the statement may seem. The rea- 
son is this, or one of them, at least: Mach of our industrial weakness in the 
past decade or two, has been due to the uncertainty as to the cost of labor, 
its constant fluctuations, its different price in different localities, and to 
the bottom fact that employers recognized that it had no value but what it 
would bring in open competition. Many evils resulted from these condi- 
tions. Jt will be to the advantage of not only laborers but of employers 
and investors and projectors and all others interested in the employment of 
labor that these elements be eliminated, that labor be given a relatively 
fixed value. that these fluctuations therefore be discontinued. One of the 
results of such a basis would be that skilled labor would be paid according 
to the degree of its skill; that competition would be robbed of some of its 
rough edges; that calculations could be made with safety; that more busi- 
ness would be done on a legitimate basis, and that, therefore, manufactur- 
ing interests would be both directly and indirectly roncerned. These infer- 
ences may look to some like theorizing or like far-fetched conclusions, but 
they have a basis in conditions which must of necessity exist, and always 
have existed, but have not been recognized. The laborer simply means to 
have a voice in fixing the value of his labor, and there is more of an advan- 
tage in this than is apparent. Without permitting a trade survey to verge 
towards the grounds of a thesis, it may be said that very erroneous econom- 
ical theories have obtained recognition in the relations of capital and labor. 
These agitations are clearing this field and are bringing out into clearer 
light what these relations should be, and in this respect they are accom- 
plishing good. The industries are ina healthful condition, labor is every- 
where well emploved, excepting where strikes exist; disputes are being 
settled by the hundreds. At the recent session of the general executive 
committee of the Knights of Labor, over three hundred disputes and threat- 
ened strikes were disposed of amicably. In a comparatively short time the 
equalizing process will be completed and harmony will then be developed. 
During the past six days architects and builders in ten of the leading cities 
of the country, have announced the projected construction of about 2,500 
houses, besides a large number of manufacturing establishments and pub- 
lie buildings. The reports from architects are of a monotonous nature. 
They continue to be exceptionally busy. Builders are vigorously preparing 
to crowd through their enzagements, anticipating a renewal of mid-summer 
contracts, of which there are at present many indications. In some manu- 
facturing centres there is a scarcity of brick, but this will be of short dura- 
tion. Several new yards iiave been established, and competition will be 
sufficient to protect builders Manufacturers of building material are 
crowding their capacity; so far as reports have been received, an accumu- 
lation of stock will be made for emergencies. Some good building author- 
ities fee] that the striking spirit and railroad quarrels and other incidents 
are detracting attention from the real magnitude of building preparations, 
and that the trade and public will be surprised at the amount of work that 
will be on hand by mid-summer. As stated above, a great deal of capital 
is seeking investment, and money-lending facilities are being extended into 
the West by the incorporation of concerns for the lending of money and 
for the examination of securities. A company of this character has just 
been projected in New York. The borrowing requirements of the country 
are growing and our banking facilities are not quite adapted to these wants; 
financiers are preparing to establish more convenient machinery for the 
joaning and protection of money among borrowers. The iron trade has 
been remarkably quiet for a few days, no symptoms of weakness are 
observable, crude iron is very firm. In western Pennsylvania a slight 
advance has taken place. In Lake and Ohio-valley markets a large amount 
of material is changing hands. Steel-making capacity is being increased 
and makers of rolling-mill machinery have not been busier for years. 
Within a few days orders for over 20,000 tons of special grades of steel 
were placed in Liverpool, and orders for over 100,000 tons of crude iron have 
been cabled. Importation not only of iron and steel, but of textile products 
and other m:nufactured products will of necessity increase because of the 
high prices of home products. Our latest advices from authoritative sources 
in all principal lumber markets, indicate that the general tendency of the 
past few weeks is still working in a straight line towards firmer prices, 
Every possible preparation is being made by handlers of all kinds of wood 
but with all the immense supply assured, the spirit of competition will be 
less active, and better prices realized, for the more carefully prepared 
stocks. The supplies of vellow-pine, cypress, Southern walnut, and some 
other Southern woods, will be very largely increased in this and other North 
Atlantic markets. The rates of money in the West on good security are 
tive to six per cent; as soon as more ample lending facilities are established 
the rate of interest must decline. This rate is reasonable, but there is much 
capital that would willingly take less. Opportunities for railroad invest- 
ment will not absorb all the available capital, but will, year by year, leave 
a larger surplus for general investment. This tendency has been observa- 
ble for three or four vears. Railroad managers are building more of their 
additional mileage out of their own earnings than heretofore, and each 


year will develop a greater ability on the part of railroad companies to 
prosecute their enterprises independently of money-lenders, large or sma 
There is a wonderful activity in the smaller towns and villages, not only 


throughout the New England States, but through the far Western States 
very little of this information tinds its way into public prints because of 
the lack of established channels, Towns of from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants 
are stimalated with a spirit of activity. The basis of this activity is man- 
ufacturing. The extent of this enterprise will be determined largely by 
the opportunities afforded by money-lenders, Capital, with its extremely 
conservative instincts, hangs closely to financial centres, accepting a mere 
pittance for its assistance. There are intluences at work, as above indi- 
cated, to draw it out into reproductive channels throughout the great West 
and South, irrigating those sections, so to speak, and making them more 
valuable and more highly productive. A host of little industries have been 
springing up during the past year or two, all of which could profitably use 
assistance, and the lending of money to them will help to increase t 

industrial activity and expand buiiding operations, ‘The evidences of our 
industrial expansion are multiplying on every hand; the small towns and 
villages are doing their best. extending invitations to capital and enterpri-e. 
Our large cities are not behind; our railroad builders are just as energetic 
and enterprising. New territory is being opened up, and little industries 
are springing up to create traffic. The machine-shops of the New England 
and Middle States are loaded down with orders, and perhaps as much as 
twenty-five per cent of the capacity is working *‘ over time’’ to complete 
orders for work calling for delivery in April. A great deal of business 
which has been held back for a month or two, has been coming forward 
during the past week or two, and, in spite of all the labor agitations, and 
advancing prices, there is an activity and a confidence among tie leaders of 


' the industries which points to a continuous improvement. 
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WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, a draughtsman thor 
oughly competent and experienced indetail and 
general office work. State terms, with references ete. 
Address, C. L. Carson, Archtect, Baltimore, Md. 
534 





WANTED. 
N ITUATION. — One with view to partnership pre 
ferred, by an architect of ten years’ experience. 
Address, with terms, H., care Americun Architect. 
534 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.—Wanted, draughtsman of abil- 
ity and experience in monumental designing, de 
tailing, ete., for New York City. Address, ‘‘ Monu- 
ment,” in care of The Architect. 534 





WANTED. 

RAUGHTSMEN.— Wanted, immediately, five ex 

perienced draughtsmen; undoubted references 

required. Address, Wilcox & Johnston, architects, 
Saint Paul, Minn 536 
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{Printed ope of any patents here mentioned 

ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
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373, 244-245. FILE-HANDLE.—John Chantrell, Read 





WEATHER-STRIP FOR Doors.—Andrew J. 
Hartford, Mich. 
337.275. BLIND-SLAT ADJUSTER.—Richard M. Mar 
tin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

337,292. FLEXIBLE FLOORING.—William I. Adams 
and Albert A. Hasson, Baltimore, Md. 

337,317. SAFETY-ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS- 
Hiram KR. Ferris, Cleveland, O. 

337,355. SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS. —A. O. 
Wuensche, Chicago, Ill. 

337,359. WATER-CLOSET CISTERN.—Thos. Bailey, 
New York, N. Y. 

337,368. VENTILATING APPARATUS, — James L. 
Brown, Brookville, Pa. 

337,369. SASH-FASTENING DEVICE. 
Burkert, Atlanta, Ga. 

337,398. SAFETY-STOP FOR ELEVATORS, — George 
C. Halblaub, Chicago, 111. 

387,405. WATER-CLOSET TANK. 
bert, New York, N. Y. 

337,445. DRAIN-PIPE CONNECTION FOR WASH 
BoWLs, WATER-CLOSETS, ETC. — William D. Schuy 
ler, New York, N. Y. 

337,462. PORTABLE DERRICK.—Richard L. Valen- 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| 337,464. TUOL-HANDLE. — George H. Wabler, Lit 

tletown, Pa. . 

337,466. FLEXIBLE LEAD - PENCIL. — Keeve P 
Wallis, Oakland, Cal. 

337,475. METHUD OF FORMING CURVED METALL 
® ’. J. Brady, San Francisco, Cal. 





—John M. 


Philippe G. Hu- 














337,512. SKETCHING - EASEL, 
Boston, Mass. 
337,531. CALIPERS AND DIVIDERS. - 
vens, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
337 ,536. COMBINED SASH 3ALANCI AND Fas 
rENER.—George J. Thomas, Newton, Mass. 
| 337,538. COMBINED DoOOR-CHECK AND ALARM, 
| Chas. Vogel, Fort Lee, N. J. 
| $37,546. Privy.—Edmund R. Angell, Derry, N. H. 
337,564. SIDING FOR BUILDINGS.—Albert C. Daugh 
North Belle Vernon, Pa. 
| 837,581. HANDLE ATTACHMENT FOR PLANES. 
Robert T. Hendrickson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
337,599. RATCHET-DRILL.— Jules Magnette, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
337,621, Spirit-LEVEL.— L. Arthur Sanford, Bris 
} tol, Conn. 
| $37,627. Pirpe-WRENCH ATTACHMENT FOR MON- 
KEY-WRENCHES, — Frederick H. Seymour, Detroit, 
| Mich. 
337,629. TiLE- LINED STRUCTURE.J— William C, 
Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edward G. Mead. 


Joshua Ste 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


Alterations. 

KANSAS City, Mo.—C. E. Hasbrook, alterations in 
house 1718 Jefferson St., to cost $5,000. 

MIDWAUKEE, WIs. — Repairs and addition on brick 
store on East Water St., for Mrs. Flanders, at a cost 
of $9,000. 

New York, N. Y.— Alterations and an addition are 
to be made to Nos. 302 and 304 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-fourth St., for Mr. Jas. Rozell, at a cost 
of $5,000; from designs of Mr. Jos. M. Dunn, who 
has also designed alterations to be made to No. 114 | 
East Twenty-second St., to cost $3,500, for Louisa J. | 
Alley. | 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Addition to brick dwell., 88, | 
Clearfield St., bet. Jasper and Emerald Sts.; owner, 
John Dauson, 1855 Frankford Ave, 

Alteration and addition to two dwells., Nos. 478 
and 480 Conroe St., Roxborough; owner, George 
Gillet, Mitshell] St., Roxborough. 

Addition to three-st’y brick factory; s s, Alle- 
ghany Ave.,e Trenton Ave; contractor, John Dau- 
son, 1855 Frankford Ave. 


Apartment-Houses. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Flat building for Mr. J. Richards, to 
be built on Twelfth St., near Robey St.; cost, $3,- 
800; McAtfe & Lively, architects. 

Loomis St., No. 722, three-st’y flats; J. Lomasek, 
owner; F. C, Sayer, architect. 

Bissell St., No. 151, three-st’y flats; cost, $4,500; 
J. Ciskowsky, owner. 

West Ohio st., No. 303, three-st’y flats; cost, $4,500; 
L. Jacobson, owner; B. Tobiason & Co., builders. 

Market St., three-st’y flats; cost, $5,000; J. Nel- 
son, owner; S. Linderoth, architect. 

Congress St., two-st’y fiats; cost, $3,000; V. Bull- 
ier, owner; R. G. Pentecost, architect. 

Sedgwick St., No. 481, four-st’y flats; cost, $13,000; 
P. H. Schappeman, owner; E. F. Boss, architect. 

Hermitage Ave.,3two-st’y flats; cost, $10,000; R. E. 
McKay, owner and builder. 

Fowler St., No. 34, three-st’y flats; cost, $4,500; 
M. Richstetter, owner. 

New York, N. Y.— Zighth Ave., n w cor. Eighth 
Ave. and One Hundred and Thirty-third St., 3 five- 
st’y brick flats, flat tin roof; cost, $70,000; owner, 
Henry G. Peters, 57 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth St.; architect, Bart Walther, 2255 Third Ave. 

Second Ave.,s w cor. Thirty-ninth St., 2 five-st’y 
brick flat, flat tin roofs; cost, $40,600; owner, Gordon 
Brothers, 240 East Forty-second St.; architect, G. 
A. Schellinger, 128 Broadway. 

Sixty-third St., ss, 400’ w Ninth Ave., 5 five-st’y 
brick flats, flat tin roof; cost, $400,000; owners, Gii- 
lie Walker & Lowson, 519 West One Hundred and 
Fourth Sts.; architect, M. V. B. Ferdon, 16 Morton 
St. 

Norfolk St., No. 12, five-st’y brick flat, flat tin 
roof; cost, $12,000; owners, Simon Eppstein Shreeve- 
port Sons: architect, Wm. Graul, 215 Bowery. 

Madison Ave., 8 w cor. One Hundred and Third 
St., five-st'y brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $19,000; 
owner, A. Louis Sevestre, 121 East Fifty-third St.; 
architect, John Miller, 335 Broadway. 

Forty-ninth St., 88, 200! e Ninth Ave., 10 five-st’y 
brick flats, flat tin roof; cost, $180,000; owner, Wm. 
Rankin, 253 West Fifty-tirst St.; architect, John 
Miller, 335 Broadway. 

Thirty-ninth St., s e cor. Eleventh Ave., 4 five- 
st’y brick flats, flat tin roof; cost, $68,000; owner, 
John Totten, 250 West Forty-ninth St.; architect, 
M. L. Ungrich, 1554 Broadway. 

West Forty ninth St., No. 359, five-st’y brick flat, 
flat tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner, J.C. Miller, 239 
West Fiftieth St.; architects, McKim, Meade & 





| LYNCHBURG, VA.—A four-st’y tobacco factory is to 
be erected by Messrs. Karn & Hickson. 


| MALDEN, MASS. — An agent of an electric-light com- 

| pany: of Boston, will build a building in tbe rear of 

Yerxa’s new block on Pleasant St. 

| MILTON, ME. — Messrs. Fuller & Legroo are to build 

| this season a mill near Wilton depot for the manu- 
facture of shovel handles. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.— Brick factory for the Kipp & 
Turner Furniture Co., on cor. Park St. and Fourth 
Ave.; cost, $15,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, — Mr. Massalt, two-st’y brick 
paper factory 128 Plymouth Ave.; cost, $4,500. 

Monson, MAss.—Cushman & Sons will rebuild their 
iZill at once. The matter is in the hands of the 
Flynt Construction Co., of Palmer, Mass. 

New Beprorp, Mass.—A new cordage factory is 
about to be established here. The persons most in- 
terested are Messrs. James S. Howard, Thomas B. 
Wilcox, Samuel C. Hart, Henry C. Denison and 
Capt. J. B. Winslow. A building will be erected 
250’ long by 75’ wide, three-st’y, in which the twine 
will be manufactured. As yetasite has not been 
decided upon, but the work will be pushed forward 
as soon as subscriptions to the remainder of the cap- 
ital stock is assured. 

PORTAGE, WIs.—Carroll E. Gray, of Beloit, will put 
up gas-works; cost, $30,000. 

PRESTONVILLE, Ky.—A_ five-st’y warehouse is to be 
built by the Carroll Co. Distilling Co. 

St. Louis, Mo,—Peters Furniture Factory; repairing 
a three-st’y brick factory; cost, $3,000; William, 
Kirksick contractor. 

Hotels. 

BALTIMORE, Mp. — William L. Stork, Esq., has com- 
menced work on a five-st’y private hotel, cor. Eutaw 
Pl. and Lanvale St. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — The Caldwell Hotel Co., will 
build a large hotel here; capital, $120,000. 

Fort HAMILTON, N. Y.—Work was begun March 11 
upon the new hotel to be built upon the site of the 
burned Mansion House by the Brooklyn City Rail- 
road Company. The cost will be about $80,000. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.— Albert H. Tyler, of this 
city, will build a $30,000 hotel on Cedar Ave., below 
Hollywood Park. 

Sroux Ciry, 1a.—Mr. D. W. Townsend, of Marshall 
town, la., has just closed a $200,000 contract for a 
hotel in this city; E. W. Loft, of Sioux City, being 
the architect. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—J. O’Neil will build a four-st’y brick 
hotel; cost, $73,981; J. Helm, contractor. 

Houses. 

ARCHVILLE, 0.—Designs for a house for Mr. Beecher 
are being prepared by Weary & Kramer, Akron, O. 

ARDMORE, Pa.—Mr. Wm. H. Miller is building a colo- 
nial cottage of frame and shingles here; Mr. Lons- 
dale of Philadelphia, is the architect. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—John Fox, 3 three-st’y brick build- 
ings, ws John St.,s North Ave., 5 three-st’y brick 
buildings, ns Lanrens St., e Bolton St. 

Fred’k C. Stolup, three-st’y brick buildings, s s 
Saratoga St., bet. Eutaw and Howard Sts. 

Geo. A. Wagner, etc., 4 two-st'y brick buildings, 
es Etting St., n Presstman St. 

Louis H. Baker, three-st’y brick building, w s 
Foster Alley, n Preston St. 

C. F. Michelman & Son, 5 two-st’y brick build- 
ings, es Duncan Ally, bet. Pratt & Gough Sts. 

BEECH HAVEN, N. J.—A cottage is being constructed 
for Mr. Jno. H. Converse, under the supervision of 
Messrs. Wilson Bros, & Co., of Philadelphia, archi- 
tects. 

Boston, MAss.— Unnamed St., near Spring St., house, 
20’ x 297; Dennis Cronin, owner and builder. 

East Eighth St., Nos. 366-374, 6 dwelis., 16’ x 28’; 





White, 57 Broadway. 

Manhattan St.,n 8, 510 11% w Ninth Ave., five- 
st’y brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, | 
Wilhelmina Jucb, 1970 Second Ave.; architect, | 
Charles Von Biela, 1970 Second Ave. 

One Hundred and Fifteenth St.,n e cor. Eighth 
Ave., four-st’y brick flat, flat tin roof; cost, $35,000; | 
owner, Estate of Silvester Brush, 31 Nassau St.; ar- | 
chitect, H. J. Hardenburgh, 10 West Twenty-third | 

St. 

Bighty-fourth St., Nos. 117 and 119, 2 five-st’y brick 

flats, flat tin roof; cost, $19,000; owner, M. H. 

Schneider, 1539 Avenue A; architects, Herter Bros., 

314 East Forty-third St. | 

On the s w cor. Lexington Ave. and One Hundred | 
and Nineteenth St., 4 five-st'y brown-stone flats, | 
are to be erected by Messrs. Wm. Fernschild & Son. | 

St. Louts, Mo. — P. Cullnany, 2 adjacent two-st’y | 
brick flats.; cost, $4,000; A. W. Baker, architect; | 
}). Cregan, contractor. | 

Churches. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—Chas. Carson is the architect fora | 
new church to be erected by the members of St. | 
John’s Independent Methodist Chapel, at the cor. of | 
Madison Ave. and Laurens St. | 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. —It is announced that the Marcy 
Ave. Baptist Church intends to erect a new edifice 
costing $50,000, on the land adjoining the present 
building, as soon as that sum shall have been sub- 
scribed. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Seventh Day Adventist | 
Church Society, one chapel-building, cor. Lake St. 
and Fourth Ave.; eost, $3,500. 

New York, N. Y.—On the n 8 One Hundred and 
Nineteenth St., 306’ w Fifth Ave., the First Re- 
formed Church will build a church edifice on a lot 
To’ x 1007. 





Factories 


AKRON, 0.—A public meeting of capitalists was held | 
here March &, to devise means of rebuilding Ferdi- 
nand Schumacher’s Mammoth Mills, which were 
destroyed by fire on Saturday morning. The plan 
is to form a stock company. Mr. Schumacher of- | 
fered to turn in his barley, flour and starch mills, 
which he still has, and the property on which the | 
other mills were burned, at $65,000. The Akron- | 
Cereal Mills property is to be turned in and con- 
tinue to fill orders, while $500,000 stock will be 
raised to make the capital $1,500,000. For this pur- 
pose a committee of ten was appointed. 

GUILFORD, Conn. — It is finally settled that the At- 
wood silk mill is to be located here, and work wil! | 
be begun at once upon the building. The site se- 
lected is quite near the railroad, and east of the 
station. 


James W. Devine, owner and builder. 

Fairview St., near Train St., house, 29 6 x 34/; 
Geo. A. Noyes, owner; builders, Meyers Bros. 

Sheriden St., near Centre St., house, 23/ x 49/; 
William Tobin, owner; W. W. Fitzsimmons, builder. 

West Second St., Nos. 369 and 371, house, 27’ 6 x 
37’; H. B. Rankin, owner; Dennis Shields, builder. 

Hillside St., near Parker St., house, 21’ x 27’; S. 
Rantin, owner; Kk, A. Watson, builder. 

Rogers St., No. 16, house, 17’ x 32/; C. E. Snow, 
owner; William Tynes, builder. 

Brookfield St., No. 5, house, 22’ and 25’ x 35’; G. A. 
Lancaster, owner and builder. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Jefferson Ave., 8 8, 140’ e Lewis 
Ave., 2 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, 
$4,000; owner and builder, B. Linnikin, 300 Stuyve- 
sant Ave. 

Halsey St.,8 8, 69/10" w Howard Ave., 5 two-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, 

2,800; owner and architect, J. G. Glover, 219 Mon- 
tague St. 

Decatur St., 8 8, 375’ w Reid Ave., 8 three-st’y 
browpn-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $7,000; 
owner and architect, John C. Bushfield. 

Halsey St., n 8, 100’ e Marcy Ave., & three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., gravel roofs; cost, $7,500 each; 
owner, Mary E. Fowler, 8 Verona P1.; architect and 
mason, Geo. W. Waring; contractor, Levi Fowler. 

Dean St.,n 8, 200° e Pranklin Ave., 5 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $8,000; 
owner, Bryan McAveney, 992 Bergen St.; architect, 
S. Hazzard. 

Columbia Heights, No. 95, ws, cor. Cranberry St., 
four-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, 
Chas. Arbuckle, 82 Willow St.; architect, A. F. Nor- 
ris. 

Greene Ave.,8 8, 100’ w Nostrand Ave., 12 three- 
st’'y brown-stone dwells., flat tin roofs; cost, each, 
$6,500; owner, T. H. Brush, 587 Bedford Ave.; 
architect, Fred. E. Lockwood. 

Halsey St.,8 8, 160' w Nostrand Ave., three-st’y 
brick and brown-stone dwell., tin roof; cost, $8,000; 
owner, A. Cora King, 46 Halsey St.; architect, R. S. 
Daus; builders, Martin & Dixon and Mr. Hendrick- 
son. 


| CANTON, O.— Weary & Kramer, of Akron, O., are to 


build a house for Mrs. C. Aultmann. 


CuHicaGo, ILL.—J. L. Campbell, 6 two-st’y dwells., 

Congress St.; cost, $18,000; C. A. Weary, architect. 

Compton & Murdock, 4 two-st’y dwelis., 1028 Wil- 
cox Ave.; cost, $6,000; J. Austin, architect. 

H. Franlen, two-st’y dwell., 422 West Fourteenth 
St.; Filo Bros., builder. 

D. F. Henderson, 4 two-st’y dwells., Hoyne Ave.; 
cost, $6,000. 

Mrs. H. S. Shedd, two-st’y dwell., Forest Ave.; 
cost, $4,500; A. McIntosh, architect. 





W. F. Cuthbert, 2 three-st’y dwells., Prairie Ave.; 
cost, $12,000; W. F. Cuthbert, builder. 

Mrs. S. Ranney, three-st’y dwell., South Park 
Ave.; cost, $8,000; W. F. Behel, architect. 

W.B. Phillips, 6 three-st’y dwells., South Park 
Ave.; cost, $50,000; W. F. Behel, architect. 

J. A. O'Connell, 3 two-st’y dwells., Congress St.; 
cost, $10,000; J. J. Flanders, architect. 

A. Sochworoch, three-st’y dwell., 41 String St.; 
cost, $5,000. 

G. N. Hull, 2 two-st’y dwells.; cost, $12,000; H. 
Seely, architect. 

Dr. Hansen, 2 two-st’y dwells., South Park Ave.‘ 
Ave.; cost, $14,000; Guilsdorff, builder. 

East HARTFORD, ConN.—-Mr. James Morris is build- 

ing a new house on his lot near Burnside. 


JERSEY City, N. J.— Three cottages for Mr. Lem- 

beck, Esq.; cost, $4,000 each; E. Simon, architect. 
Brick dwell. on Bright St., for Mr. H. Healy; 
cost, $7,500; E. Simon, architect. 

Kansas Crry, Mo. — Hayes Bros., frame dwell. on 
Woodland Ave., two-and-a-half-st’y, 30’ x 45’; cost, 
$4,500. 

MILWAUKEE, W1s.—A brick veneer dwell., for Was- 
sow on Walnut St.; cost, $3,137. 

Frame dwell., for Mr. Bloch on Seventeenth St.; 
cost, $3,000. 

Frame dwell. on Walker St., for J. E. Ratcliff, at 
a cost of $2,700. 

Frame dwell., for J. Winter on Chestnut St.; 
cost, $3,000, 

Frame dwell. on Van Buren St., for A. D. Sea- 
man; cost, $2,500, 

Frame dwell. on Grove St., for A. Mueller; cost, 
$3,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —J. W. Arctander, two-st’y 
wood dwell., 3447 Lynndale Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

F. J. Wagner, double wood dwell., 1829-31 Park 
Ave.; cost, $5,500. 

M. S. Gunn, two-st’y brick dwell., 2433 Harriet 
Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

D. A. Pulver, 2 two-st’y dwells., 3035-39 Third 
Ave., 8; cost, $7,000. 

F. B. Fuller, two-st’y wood dwell., 2712 Grand 
Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

Ingham Bros., two-st’y wood dwell., 2924 Second 
Ave., 8; cost, $3,000. 

J. Bloomquist, two-st’y wood dwell., 2811 Stevens 
Ave., cost. $3,500. 

F. Morrison, two-st’y wood dwell., 2801 Second 
St., n; cost, $3,500. 

H. J. Dahan, two-st’y wood dwell., 1710 Lakeview 
Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

D. K, Adams, two-st’y wood dwell., 2546 Ninth 
Ave., 8; cost, $3,500. 

Mount A1mry, Pa. — Mr. Thomas Lonsdale has plans 
prepared for a country house, for Mr. Edward Hop- 
kinson; three-st’y, to cost about $8,000. 

Newrort R.1I.—Mr. D. E. Young has contracted for 
4 one-and-one-half-st’y houses, to be built on Third 
Street. Messrs. Gladding & Young are the contrac- 
tors. 

Oxx Bros. are to build a cottage on Arnold Ave., 
for Mr. Joseph C. Coggesha)). 

Newton, Mass. — Dr. H. J. Bigelow, of Boston, is 
soon to have built on Oak Hill a house, from plans 
by H. H. Richardson, architect. 


New York, N. Y.-—On Broadway, cor. Tenth Ave. 
and Seventy-third St., 6 brick houses of different 
dimensions are to be built from designs of Mr. Chas. 
C. Haight. 

On the ws Sixth Ave., bet. One Hundred and Six- 
teenth and One Hundred and Seventeenth Sts., 22 
four-st’y and basement houses; cost, $500,000; from 
plans of Mr. Jno. G. Prague, for Mr. John G. Sher- 
wood, 

At Nos. 209-211 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
second St., 2 three-st’y and basement dwells., 
brown-stone fronts are to be built at a cost of $24,- 
000; from plans of Mr. Geo. M. Walgrove. 

On the e s Park Ave., bet. Seventy-eighth and 
Seventy-ninth Sts., 2 four-st’y and basement dwells., 
are to be built by Mr. A. Blumenthal; from plans 
of Messrs. A. Zucker & Co., at a cost of $40,000. 

On the s e cor. Riverside Drive and One Hundred 
and Fourteenth St., a house is to be built by Mr. S. 
F. Sherman; from plans by Mr. A. B, Jennings. 

One Hundred and Sixteenth St., n 8, 50’ w New 
Ave., 3 three-st’y and basement dwells., flat tin 
roofs; cost, $12,000; owners, Cunningham & Hender- 
son, 274 West One Hundred and Twenty-eighth St.; 
architects, ‘Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

West End Ave., 18’ n of n w cor. Seventy-fifth St., 
three-st’y and basement brick dwells. tin and tile 
roof; cost, $10,000; owner, John Gallatiey,i34 Gram- 
ercy Park; architects, Berg & Clark, 152 Fifth Ave. 

OBERLIN, O.—Mr. Beckworth is to have a house built 
after designs, by Weary & Kramer, of Akron, 


Passaic, N. J.—Three-st’y brick house and store, for 
Edw. Kip; cost, $10,000; Andrew Derrom, architect, 
Paterson, N. J. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Bluestone house for S. G. McKier- 
nan, cor. Prince and De Grasse Sts., two-st’y and 
French roof; cost, $4,000; Andrew Derrom, archi- 
tect. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. -Mr. Thomas P. Lonsdale is the 
architect of a three-st’y house, cor. Broad and Ux- 
ford Sts., for Mr. S. B. Colladay. It has a mansard 
roof, and is to cost about $25,000. 

Mr. Lonsdale also has a three-st’y house on the 
opposite cor. Broad and Oxford Sts., for Mr. C. B. 
Porter. It is to have a stable, and the whole is to 
cost about $25,000. 

Mr. Lonsdale is the architect of a $7,000 house on 
Broad St., below Elisworth St.; owner, Mr. Thos. 
Allen; three-st’y, the first is brown-stone, and the 
second and third is pressed brick. 

Howard A, Beezley, 4 houses, n 8 Queen St., bet. 
Wayne and Pulaski Sts., three-st’y stone and brick, 
17’ x 44. 

Four three-st’y brown-stone and brick dwells., 18’ 
x 56’, West Sixth St., bet. York and Cumberland 
Sts.; owner, D. B. Wendle, 2452 Frankford Ave. 

Two-st’y brick dwell., 22/ x 50’,8s Queen St., e 
Morris St.; owners, Owen & Ravey, 6 Duval St, 
Germantown, Phila. 

R. H. S. Hotfman, 2 three-st’y frame and brick 
bouses, 14’ x 57’, ws East Walnut Lane, above Han- 
cock St. 

Thomas and William Cope, three-s’ty brick dwell., 
20’ x 50’, n e cor, Flemming and Cotton Sts., con- 
tractor, James O. Holgate, 403 Connarrow St., Rox- 
borough. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1. — Creighton St., s w cor. Brown 
St., frame dwell.; cost, $4,500; owner, W.S. Bud- 
long: builder, H. K. Hilton. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Pror. W. J. Roure says, in a recent number of the Literary 
World: ** Mr. Hutton’s book, we may remark incidentally, is 
the best guide to London localities connected with literary 
men that has yet appeared ; and its alphabetical arrangement 
(by authors) and the two full indexes of persons and places, 
filling almost forty pages, render it very convenient for both 
tourist and student,” 





Tue Beacon (Boston) is pleased to compliment Z7’he Amer- 
ican Architect: ‘Illustrations of Hanseatic architecture, of 
Colonial and modern work, and the good contributions of the 
anonymous contributors, who discuss the news and show an 
amount of information coupled with good sense and great mod- 
esty that unite in making the Architect the best journal of its 
kind. Everybody who cares for honest architecture will be 
delighted with the excellent periodical. It is full of news, 
pictures, information, and the right spirit that loves art and 
honors science.” 





Tue literary critic of the Philadelphia Press finds these fine 
discriminating words to speak of the new “ Life of Longfel- 
low; ‘* Indeed, the life of the poet, and it will take its place 
side by side with the standard Boswells of literature. What 
Boswell did for Johnson this painstaking clergyman has done 
for his famous brother. Back of every line one is charmed to 
note the touch of a hand made tender by mellow memories. 
The work is not a study or eulogy, or a call to the world ask- 
ing for more praise than has been given —it is none of these, 
but a simple setting forth of all that need be known as to twha 
he worked out and as to what he gave for the world’s good. 
Samuel Longfellow is not so much the biographer as the 
editor; he uses fine art and a sympathetic pen and lets his dead 
brother speak from the moving point thereof.” 





One of the most celebrated of Roman critics and writers 


addressed the following words to Isaac Henderson, apropos of | 


his new novel “The Prelate.” “If it will give you pleasure to 
think that you have kept a good many persons awake far 
beyond their usual hours at night and caused various little 





domestic and social disarrangements to persons who never did 
you any harm, I think you may safely anticipate a happy 
future. I awoke after the ball feeling disposed to take my 
coffee in bed. With the coffee I took your book. The morn- 
ing passed, and I still remained reading ‘The Prelate.’ Noon 
passed, and at one o’clock luncheon surprised me. | tasted it 
with the tray set on a pillow, my mind distracted with sus- 


pense. At two o’clock I laid down the finished book with a 
sigh. I am sure the book will have a success, and I do not see 


where it can be criticised. It is written with quiet, even fas- 
tidious good taste. ‘The interest of the story is the most per- 
fect crescendo possible.” 

Tue leading review in this week’s Atheneum (of London), 
four columns long, and written with enthusiastic interest, is 
about Percival Lowell’s “ Chosén: The Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm.” This treasure volume of Korean information is 
commended in high terms. 


Tue London Literary World gives three columns of review 
to Edward King’s vivid romance of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road: ‘The Golden Spike,” which it pronounces “ to the full 
as original and crisply brilliant as ‘The Gentle Savage.’ The 
book is its own best exponent, and we cordially commend it to 
those who enjoy good literary workmanship as much as the 
complications of fiction.” 





Two of the most interesting novels ever written about mod- 
ern Roman life, with its many picturesque phases and semi- 
medizval conditions, are Barrett Wendell’s ‘“‘ The Duchess Em- 
ilia,” and Isaac Henderson’s “ The Prelate,” both of them pub- 
lished by Ticknor & Co. 


AN editorial in the Boston Record says : — 

‘“‘ Altogether the most fascinating book that has been pub- 
lished for months is the ‘ Life of Longfellow,’ skilfully and 
modestly prepared from the poet’s journal and letters by his 
brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow. It is full of the most 
interesting and picturesque and poetic things. The humor of 
the story is often delicious, and the pathos that is own brother 
to humor is present, too.” 
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Wilson’s New 


Fire and Burglar Proof. 
of any other make. 


Wilson's Rolling Venetian Blind. 


niture. It takes the place of the cumbersome folding shutters, saving the 


sliding panel so as to close either half of window. Running in grooves, it 
does not shake or rattle, and is a protection against thieves. 


WILSON’S ENGLISH VENETIAN BLINDS, | 
To pull up with cord. (See cut.) 

2atent Double Edged 

ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS, 

Will outlast three or four sets 


“The Hartford” Folding Blind and Wilson’s Flexible Car Blinds. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


J. G. WILSON, 550 and 552 W. 25th Street, New York 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Three-st’y brick dwell., cor. 
Hillyer and Conn. Aves., n w., for Mr. F. Wharton, 
cost, $30,000; R. I. Fleming, architect and builder. 

Three-st’y brick dwell., Conn. Ave., near Q St., 
n w, for Mrs. M. E. Ware; cost, $9,000; R. I. Flem 
ing, architect and builder. 

Three-st’y brick dwell. and store, Eleventh St. 
bet. F and G Sts., n w, for R. W. Barker; cost, $5, 
000; R. Downing, builder. 

Two two-st’y brick dwells., Eleventh St., bet. B 
and C Sts., se, for J. W. York & Son; cost, $4,400 

Two-st’y brick dwell., O St., bet. Seventh and 
Eighth Sts., n w, for C. Horner; cost, $3,500; J. L. 
Schaffirst, builder. 

Two three-st’y brick dwells., Eighth St., bet. G 
and A Sts.,n w, for Mrs. Annie Barker; cost, $7,- 
000. 

Three-st’y brick dwell., Nineteenth St., bet. N and 
Dupont Circle, for F. W. Lantz; cost, $7,000; W. 
Bruce Gary, architect, F. Baldwin, builder. 

Three three-st’y brick dwells., Rk. I. Ave., bet 
Ninth and Tenth Sts., n w, for C. E. Foster; cost, 


Can be fitted with lower 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


$3,500; owner, T. H. Leonard; builder, A. H, 
Stewart, | 
Hope St.,e 8, bet. Power St. and Charlesfield St., 
frame dwell.; cost, $7,500; owner and architect, J. 

M. Cross; builders, A. A. Grey & Co. | 

Portland St., cor. Providence St., frame dwell.; tor. 
cost, $3,000; owner. J. Fletcher; builder, B. Mason. | 

Branch Ave., near Douglass Ave., 3 frame dwells.; 
cost, $6,500; owner, P. Dunn; builders, Murphy & 
Bro. 

Hope St.,n w cor. Bowen St., frame dwell.; cost, 
$6,000; owner, Emily P. S. Rogers; architect, H. B. 
Ingraham; builders, Whittaker & Smith. | 

Hannah St., No. 13, frame dwell.; cost, $3,000; | 
owner, J. Manning; builder, Thomas Barry. 

Waverley St., n 8, 2 frame dwells.; cost, $4,000; 
owner, Dr. P. T. Walker. 


contractor, B. Dengler. 


Ellermann. 


$5,000; owner, H. P. Richards; builder, J. F. Pitts. 

Butler Ave., frame dwell.; cost, $3,500; owner, H. 
W. Goff; builders, A. A. Grey & Co. 

High St., near Edward St., frame dwell.; cost, 
$5,000; owner, M. Stokes; architect, G. W. Cady; 
builder, A. J. C. Larned. 

State St.,8 w cor. Field St., frame dwell.; cost, 
$4,500; owner, J. Fletcher; architect, G. W. Cady; 
builder, A. J. C. Larned. 

Greenwich St., No. 75, 2 frame dwells.; cost, $15,- 
000; owner, A. B. Gardiner; builder, Harris Angell. 

ROSEMONT, Pa.'— Mr. H. F. Weeks is building a cot- 
tage; architects, Messrs. Wilson Bros. & Co., of 

, Philadelphia. 

St. Lovurs, Mo. — Mrs. Korner, 3 adjacent two-st’y 
brick dwells.; cost, $5,000; architect, Aug. Beinke; 
contractors, Hartmann & Debes. 

H. Vogelsang, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $5,000; architect, Aug. Beinke; contractor, H. 
Drees. 

L. Doven, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,000; con- Low. 
tractors, Hosh & Clifford. 

H. Strodick, double two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$5,200; contractor, B. Aepken. 

Mrs. L. V. Bevis, alteration of two-st’y brick 
dwell.; cost, $5,900; architect, Chas. K. Ramsey; 
contract sub-let. 


Beinke, 


tract sub-let. 


tractor, R. Doetste. 


Gahl & Co. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. | 


G. B. Young, two'st’y brick dwell.; cost, $6,000; 
architect, Chas. K. Ramsey; contract, sub-let. 

E. Dehlendorf, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,800; | 
G. N, Hanburger, architect; T. Torwegge, contrac- 


Aug. Koetmeyer, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; | 
cost, $2.500; architect and contractor, Jos. Schulder. 
Miss Kraull, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,300; 


J. Maschek, two-st’y brick dwell.: cost, $2,000; 
architects and contractors, Kente & Hildebrand. 

H. Schur, one-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,000; 
architects, Kente & Hildebrand; contractor, C. H. 


$3,000; contractor, G. Koek. 

Mrs. L. J. Foster, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$3,200; architect, Wm. H. Foster; contract sub-let. 

F. Behring, three-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000; 
architect, Beaman; contractor, A. Haeseler. 

A. J. Riddle, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; | 
cost, $3,000; contractor, A. J. Riddle. 

J. Ficht, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, 
$5,200; architect, Aug. Beinke; contractors, Gross & H. H. Richardson, architect, Boston; 


, 

Mary E. Retchie, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
| 

| 


J. C. Lee, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,700; 
architect, C. C. Helmers; contractor, D. Stevens. 

J. H. Pohimann, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $3,000; contract sub-let. 

Chas. Class, 2 adjacent three-st’y brick dwells.; Sts., n w, for Henry Strong; cost, $30,000; H. L. 
cost, $6,000; architects, P. F. Meagher & Son; con- 


R. F. Miller, two-st’y brick store and dwell.; cost, 
$2,800; architect and contractor, R. F. Miller. $7,000; W. A. Kimmel, builder. 
O. Kline, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,000; con- 


Mrs. M. C. Bringhaus, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, 
$4,000; architect, A. Monschein; contractor, John 


H. Steinmeyer, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $3,500; architect, Wm. Gah]; contractors, Wm. 


P. Bobe, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $5,000;. archi 
tect, Chas. F. May; contractor, J. Dunmeyer. 


$15,000; N. Haller, architect and builder . 

Three two-st’y brick dwells-, Eighth St., near ¢ 
St., for Wm. Aw; cost, $5,500, J. L. Schaffirst, 
builder. 

Two-st’y brick dwell]., R. I. Ave., near Boundary 
St., n w; cost, $3,300; R. Downing, builder. F 

Three-st’y brick dwells., P St., bet. Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Sts,, n w, for D. A. Windsor; cost, 
$36,000; A. R. Duryee, architect. 

Two two-st’y brick dwells., H Sts., bet. Fourth 
and Fifth Sts., n w, for A. Behrend; cost, $4,000; J. 
Germuller, architect. 

Five two-st’y brick dwells., cor. Twenty eighth 
and Olive Sts., n w. for Peter McCartney, archi 
tect and builder; cost, $6,000 

Two-st’y brick dwell,, H St., bet. Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second Sts.,n w, for W. R. Brown; cost, 
$5,000; J. H. Byram, builder. 

Three two-st’y brick dwells., cor. Twenty-third 
and I Sts., n w, for J. A. Byram; cost, $7,800. 

Two-st’y brick dwells., H St., bet. Eighth and 
Ninth Sts., n e, for Thomas Totee; cost, $3,600. 

Three st’y brick dwell., R. I. Ave., bet. Four 
teenth and Fifteenth Sts., n w, for N. B. Clarke; 
cost, $9,000; W. P. Lipscomb, builder 

Three-st’y brick dwell., K St., bet. Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Sts., n w, for B. H. Warder; cost, $80,000; 
Noreross 






Bros., builders, Boston. 

Three-st’y brick dwell., H St., bet. Nineteeth and 
Twentieth Sts., n w, for Ida M. Demonet; cost, $6, 
500; Thos. J. King, architect and bvilde: 

Three-st’y brick dwell., cor. Sixteenth and L 


Page, architect; Langley & Gettenger, builders 
Three-st’y brick dwell. and store, EF St., bet. Ninth 
and Tenth Sts., n w, for Mrs. M. V. Burton; cost, 


Two-st’y brick dwell. and store, cor. New Jersey 
Ave.and H Sts.,n w, for C. Corrigan; cost, $6,000; 
P. Wade, builder. 

Two two st’y brick dwells.,S St., bet. Fifth and 
Sixth Sts., n w, for H. W. Rehan; cost, $2,60 

Two three-st’y brick dwells., L St., bet. Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Sts., n w, for Jas. M. Green; cost, 
$9,300; R. L. Parry, builder. 

Three-st’y brick dwell., East Capitol St., bet. Sixth 
and Seventh Sts., n e, for L. K. $ 

| 500; Rhodes & Simms, builders. 


seatty; cost, $6, 
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Hardware. 





THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly 
DUDLEY SHUTTER-WORKER CoO., - - - 


Numbers. or address, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





» Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 

SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 

CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 
Te They work either way, right ot 
wa 6 left. All sizes. Single or dou- 

ble acting. 

For Wire Screens or Light Doors 
: they have no equal. 
¥ Send for Price List. 
i M. W. ROBINSON. Sone Agent, 
F 79 Chambers &-.. New York 







Farquhar’ S Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


This new device is a per- 
fectly secure lock for the 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
from the ou 
side. 


It allows the 
upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
desired. 


Do rot fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purehasing 
any Other kind. 








Lock applied. 
For Sale by Hardware Dea'ers gencrally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, — kept in po 
Manufacturing Agents, epring 4 


17? and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 





WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
weather stripping, wash-boards, etc. A close 


joint, wa- 

” ter, dust, 

34" 5 Y insect and 
mouse 

proof. 


Sizes } tolincb. Cireulars and Samples free. 
HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Two two-st’y brick dwells., F St., bet. First and 
Second Sts., n w, for A. H. Lee. cost, $6,200; A. 
Lyle, builder. 

rhree-st’y brick dwell., P St., bet. Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Sts., n w, for Mrs. Caroline 
Bloomer; cost, $7,000; Jno. Sweeny, builder. 

Three two-st’y brick dwells., V St., bet. Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Sts.; n ¥, for E. Francis 
Riggs; cost, $3,600; Jno. Sweeny, builder. 

WILLIMANTIC, Conn.—Rev. L. L. Potter of Hartford 
has purchased a building lot near the eminence 
from which the granite was taken for the Williman- 
tic Water Works. It is one of the best sites in this 
section, and has a view for miles around. 

Labor. 
Mar. 15. to discuss the question of eight hours. After 

Boston, Mass.—A crowded meeting of Union No. 33, 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, was held at Caledonian Hall, Eliot St., 
calling the meeting to order, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: Resolved, that as the office of a 
bureau of labor statistics was created by the labor 
organizations, we demand that the office now held 
by C. D. Wright be filled by an able agitator like 
George MeNeill. 

GLOUCESTER, Mass.— The stone-cutters have pre- 
sented to the quarry agents the following schedule 
of wages; First-class quarrymen, $2 per day; sec- 
ond-class, $1.75; laborers, $1.50; blacksmiths, $2.- 

75; first-class teamsters, $2; second-class teamsters, 
$1.75; catting paving by the hundred, New York 
and large Boston, from dimension stone, $2; from 
grout, $2.50; small Boston, from dimension stone, 
$1.65; from grout, $2; rough Philadelphia, from di- 
mension stone, $1.50; from grout, $2; culls, $1. 

These prices give about fifteen per cent advance 
on the prices now prevailing. It seems quite prob- 
able that an amicable adjustment of the whole mat- 
ter will be the outcome. 

WorcesTeR, Mass. — The Worcester bricklayers 
plasterers and tenders have organized a union an 
fixed prices for a year from May 1 as follows: Ten- 
ders $2.50 a day, plasterers and bricklayers $3.50 a 
day. Stone masons are to fix their own prices. 

Public Buildings. 

CHEYENNE, Wyo. T. —A bill has been introduced in 
the Legislature for a $100,000 capitol here. 

CounciL BLorrs, la.—D. W. Townsend, of Marshall- 
town, lIa., has in connection with Messrs. Wake- 
man Bros., the contract for the new court-house for 
$142,000, for which the work of excavation has just 
been begun; Echo & Mann, architects. 

EASTHAMPTON, MAS8S. — The town appropriates 
$5,000 for a fire-engine house. 
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‘Giant M otal Sash Chain’ 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & EGCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 


Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or ex 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made o: 
pli architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
all ; Sin; _ Building, Chicago; J.C. Fl 

uilding, New York; new State War and Na 
, D. C; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings in 


. Prices very low. Samples sent to an 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence Cit 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New Yor 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington 
all parts of the United States. 


; Boreel 


ure to the elements ; runs over auy 
steel wire, is very simple and easily ap- 


*s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
Depart 





The “CLIMAX ” Rail 


1, showing the door open, with centre rail 
nae with floor. ig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rail de- 

ressed. Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 


he recess. 
We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 


es: 4 
is? is level with the floor, offering no obstruction % 
in walking, dancing, noes of furniture, etc. 

Me. door cannot get off the track, and runs light- ¢ 
y, smoothly, and noiselessly. 
Tie house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 


Address all 


for all Sliding Doors. 





Send for ( irculars and Price Lists. 


Connnicacious to GEO, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York. 
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RINK’S Patent Reflectors give the Most Powerful, the Softest. ~ 

Cheapest and the Beat Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, exc. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. G ry circular and estimate. A liberal discount 


». FRINK, 661 Pearl Street, N. Y- 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





MARSHALLTOWN, IA.—Mr. D. W. Townsend, of Mar- 
shalltown, has under construction the Marshall- 
town, Ia., court-house, to cost $115,000; J. C. Coch 
rane, of Chicago, architect. 

PETERBORO, N. H. — The town has voted $10,000 for 
remodelling and refitting the Town Hall. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senator Morrill has introduced 
a bill to appropriate $300,000 for the erection of an 
extension of the executive mansion, on the south 
of the present structure, of equal and similar exte- 
rior character, and to be connected with the exec- 
utive mansion by a corridor. 

WILBRAHAM, Mass. — Work on the memorial hall 
has been suspended for the present. The founda- 
tion is not yet finished. C. E. Peck has the con- 
tract, and the building is to be finished by Novem- 
ber 1. 

WINCHESTER, MASS.— Plans have been perfected 
here for the building of a new town-hall, to cost 
about $50,0000. The plans will be submitted to the 
town meeting to be holden on the 22 inst. 


Railroad Buildings. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—One-st’y freigkt-house; cost, $26,000; 
owners, Western Transit Co.; architects, Gordon & 
Coyle. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE, N. Y. — President Depew and 
Superintendent Toucey of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad have decided upon the 
immediate building of a new depot and passenger- 
station at this place, close to the site of that de- 
stroyed by fire about two years ago. 


School-Houses. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Less than $600 is now wanted to 
complete the proposed sum of $36,000 to be devoted 
to the new library and lecture-room building of] the 
Cambridge Divinity School. 

CuHIcaGo, ILL.—Congress St., cor. Lincoln St., three- 
st’y school- house; cost, $100,000; City of Chicago» 
owner. 

DopGE City, Kan.—H. M. Hadley, of Topeka, Kan. 
is building’ a ward school-house, two-st’y brick, 497 
x 55’, tin roof; cost, $8,000. 

PATERSON, N. J. — Brick school-house on Main St.; 
cost, $8,100; Andrew Derrom, architect. 


SULPHOR SPRINGS, TEX. — A school-building, to cost 
$15,000, is to be ‘erected here; W. D. Hunsucker, 
contractor. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Two-st’y brick school-house, 
8 w cor. Sixth and F Sts., for Rev. E. D. Donnelly, 

tor St. Dominic’s Church; cost, $10,000; P. N 
wyer, architect. 
Stables. 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — The Senate Committee on 
Public Charitable Institutions has reported a re- 
solve appropriating $5,000 for moving and repairing 
a barn, building stock sheds, etc., at the Bridge- 
water Workhouse. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Prospect Ave., n 8, 20’ e Hamilton 
Ave., three-st’ y frame stable, tin roof; cost, $1,500; 
owner, H. Cortts, 220 Seventeenth St.; builder, J. 








Stribler. 


PROPOSALS. 


Johnson Ave., No, 48,n 8, 50’ w Lorimer St., two 
st’y frame stable and shop, tin roof; cost, $1,200; 
owner and builder, Wm. Staats, Lorimer St., cor 
Johnson Ave.; architect, Th. Engelhardt. 


GERMANTOWN, PA.-— Brick stable and wagon-hous: 
88, Queen St., e Morris St.; owners, Owen & Kavey, 
No. 6 Duval St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—F. B, Hart, two-st’y brick ve 
neer barn, head of Prospect St.; cost, $3,700. 

H.C. Vaughn, three-st’y wood stable, Grant St., 
bet. Nicollet and First Aves ; cost, $8,0u0. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—E. Macavoy, two-st’y_ brick 
stable, s ws, Armat St., bet. Hancock and Willow 
Sts. 

J. E. Sickel, 5418 Haverford Ave.; two-st’y brick 
stable; w s, Downing St., bet. Fifty-fourth and 
Fifty-tifth Sts. 

Two-st’y brick stable; ss, Master, bet. Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Sts.; owners Haibach & Auchter, 
Twenty-sixth and Thompson Sts. 

Messrs. Wilson Bros. & Co. are the architects of a 
stable for Mr. Frank McLaughlin. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri Railway Co. is to build 
a two-st’y brick car-stable; cost, $17,000; Milburn 
& Rich, contractors. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Two-st’y stable on E St., be 
tween Nineteenth and Twentieth St., n w, for the 
Herdic Phwton Co.; cost, $10,000. 

Two-st’y brick warehouse on Four-and-one-haltf 
St., between H and I Sts.,s w, for A. Depue; cost, 
$3,500. 

Stores. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Flushing Ave., No, 1001, n 8, 58 e 
Bogart St., one-st’y frame (brick-filled) store and 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Andrew 
Imhoff, 999 Flushing Ave.; architect, Th. Engel 
hardt. 

De Kalb Ave., n 8, 150'e Marcy Ave., four-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $12,000; 
owner and builder, M.J. McLaughlin, 100 Kosciusko 
St.; architect, J. D. Hall. 

Broadway, e 8, 50’ n Belvidere St.; four-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,000; 
owner, C, F.Winkemeier, 433 Grand St.; architect, 
E. F. Gaylor; builders, G. Lehrian’s Sons and M. 
Metzen. 

Montrose Ave., ne corner Lorimer St., 2 four-st’y 
brick and Belleville stone stores and tenements, tin 
roofs; cost, total, about $13,000; owner, O. Huber, 
Meserole St.,s e corner old Bushwick Ave.; archi 
tect, J. B. Berlenbach. 

Third St., No. 391, ws, 50’n North Eighth St., 
four-st’y frame (brick filled) store and tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Mr. Belgier, 391 Berry St.; 
architect, A. Herbert. ° 

Hamburg Ave., Nos. 45 and 47, corner Melrose St.; 
two three-st’y frame stores and tenements, tin roofs, 
(brick filled); total cost, $9,0 0; owner, Peter Kaiser; 
210 Ten Eyck St., architect, Th. Englehardt 
builders, C. Wilber and F. Roch. 

Fulton St., n 8, 20! w Verona P1., four-st’y brick 
store and dwell., fin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, 
Giorine Giannini, Jamaica plank road, opposite 
Schenck Ave.; architect, Amzi Hill. 

Grand St., No. 590, three-st’y brick store and ten- 
ement, tin roof; cost, $4,300; owner, Joseph Carney, 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — H. E. Fletcher, 4 two-st’y 
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Boynton Furnace 6o., 


94 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


15 AND 77 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers of 


Ranges, Baltimore Heaters, etc. 


With 1883-4-5 Improvements. 


which have been on the market 
for over 33 years. 





40 Years in this line of Business. 
Over 50,000 ‘*‘ Boynton”’ Furnaces now in use. 


(Boynton’s New Gas-Tight Furnace.) 


BOYNTON’S CELEBRATED FURNACES, 


Inventors of all “BOYNTON” Furnaces, 





(hepetent s Duplex Roasting and Broiling ‘iaaie. ) 





N. A. BOYNTON, President. 


C. B. BoyNntToN, Vice President. 
H.C . BOYNTON, Secretary and Treasure 
J. H. MANNY, Manager, Chicago. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE - | 


253 Hewes St.; builders, Doyle & Brazel and Mr. - 
Cantield. ERTISIN enced - row It con- 
. ’ talus ists of newspapers 
HICAGO, ILL.—State St., three-st’y store; cost, $9,- and estimates of the aed 
nag Baste pts! architect, W WF rank, of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend | 
. kn . “ae ill sa heseee anaiitees & owners, | one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 
Brinkman, Madling & Clueso; architect, C. Frey. while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
Wabash Ave., No, 275 two-st’y store; cost, $20,000; 


> 7 : wane lollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
owner, W. C. Lebenstine; 8S. S. Beman, architect. a. “sil g Saat 


Osgood St, No, 147, three-st’'y store; cost, $5,000; 
owner, F. Boening; architect, Anderson 
Archen Ave., store; cost, $3,000; owner, C. Kaiser. 
Clark and Indiana Sts., four-st’y store; cost, $15 
000; owner, H, C. Durand; architect, S. M. Kan- 
dolph. 
Ogden Ave., aot vag) ane cost, $14,000; owner, 
W. O’Brien; are hitee t, G. Williamson. 
May St., three eal y Loot ; Cost, $7,000; owner, F. BUILLDING INTELLIGENCE. 
Matt; archite et, Posler. nnieieiadal EE 
Division . ate -st’y store; cost, $8,000; owner, Warehouses. 
C. Sehnert; “bilder, J. Walcott & Son. 7 WASHINGTON, D. C.—Three-st’y brick warehouse, 
ue Island Ave., two-st’'y store; cost, $5,000; ~ . : a a 2 
owner G, Hans. Va. Ave., bet. Sixth and Seventh Sts., 8 w, for S. Cc 
North Halsted St., two-st’y store; cost, $4,000; Palmer; cost, $12,000; N. R. Grimm, architect; R. 
owner, M. Hermann, W. Darby, builder. 
Archer Ave., two-st’y store; cost, $4,000; owner, Miscellaneous. 
T. Bowers. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The prospect for this year is 
JERSEY City, N. J.—Brick building corner Warren good. The difference between the amount of work 
and Sussex Sts., for Nicholas Topin, Esq.; cost, this season and that of last is marked. This year 
$20,000; architect, E. Simon. there is more work, it comes in earlier, and it is of 
KANSAS CiTy, Mo. — Peter Soden, four-st’y brick | % better class. —_ ico ant —_ ical: — bt Tt 
business block, 1113 and 1115 Main St.; cost, $35,000.  cardhomeeny- Arab saan wp “we dc ee at 
Newby & Son, five-st’y brick business block, a 7 bs ms = rin hee eg tity tl . ssc ~ 
Hickory St.{ cost, $50,000. to sell. 1¢ work of this year is more in the hands 


. . me of capitalists. The plans are accepted too for sev 
MILWAUKEE, W 18. — Brick store on Twelfth St., for eral public buildings, the Exposition Bnilding, Ma- 
Mr. Anton Welky; cost, $3,000. 


é i . sonic Temple and Public Library. 
aan store on Walnut St., for Jacob Poss; cost, NASHVILLE, TENN.—A gymnasium, to cost $15,000, is 
Brick store for Ph, Best Brewing Co., on Fourth we erected by os Aes tage ree 
St.; cost, $16,000. NEw York, N. Y.—Charles R. Yandell & Co., the art 
Brick store for C. Bauer, on Walnut St.; cost, leather-wo rk manufacturers, 140 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
$3,000. ; will erect a large gallery adjoining their estate this 
Brick store on Grove St., for G. H. Benzenberg; spring. It is Mr. Yandell’s intention to devote this 
cost, $5,000, gallery to American art exhibitions. 
Brick store on Grove St., for Kroegur Bros.; cost, | Paris, ILL. — A friend of the Paris Y. M. C. Associa- 
$18,000. tion has given them a finely-located site for a build 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—P. Nordberg, two-st’y brick ing. 
store, 512-16 Bedar Ave.; cost, $8,000. PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Estate of Henry Muller, two- 

ORLAND«, FLA.—Charles H. Downes of Portsmouth, st’y brick wash- house, 5x 81", ws Jefferson St. , be 
N. H., will superintend the building of a brick tween Thirtieth and ihirty- second Sts. ; 
block of ten stores which Hon. Frank Jones of the Win. D. Loverell, three-st’y brick building, 18’ x 
same town is going to build here } 27", 1727 West Twentieth St., between Columbia 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. [wo small stores are be ng | “W badger: ye brick engine-room, 16/ x 2s’ 
erected at Ridge Ave. and Oxford St., under the su Seance Arete b iicicinanaieal. 

a Pa > Mulberry and Bridge Sts. 
pervision of Mr. Thos. P. Lonsdale. The owners ogee , 
are Messrs, Landis and Errisman. SAVANNAH, GAa.— W. F, Chaplain has received the 
." ) act 33,236 r erec g ahs fo > O 

Sioux Crry, lowa.—The contracts have been made | Follows at $33,236 for erecting a hall for the Odd 
for a three-st'y double house for Schulein Bros. on coisa 
corner of Fourth and Jones Sts. The brick work rb , r 
will be done by J. Schulsbaugh, and the carpenter-| Teport the prospects for building operations this 
work by A. Halseth; cost, bet. $25.000 and $30,000, season much more flattering than for several sea 
Pe alai eer + ida. in sons past. The Jassoy Block, now being constructed 

bai me ny ara pa rt a come ae | eor. Third and Chestnut Sts., and the block in pro- 
Eighteenth Sts.,n w, for Joseph Gawler; cost, $12,000 | 
architect, F. T. Schneider, 

YonKERS, N. Y.—Isaac F, Washburn of Sing Sing, 
will shortly commence to build a four-st’y store with 
flats, on the corner of Main and Mill Sts., from plans 
by D. & J. Jardine; cost, bet. $20,000 and $30 000. | 


so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions have been 
issued. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 
Apply to GEO. P, ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 
House Sq.), New York. 




















itis said that contracts are about to be let for the 
construction of several fine blocks on Main St., one 
of which will be about the most imposing structure 
in the city.— Pioneer Press. 

UTICA, N. Y 
bia and Washington Sts., will be four-st’y, brick, 
with stone trimmings. 

Bids and Contracts. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—The following bids on carpenterwork 


4 the only business blocks so far contracted for; but 
} 
} 


Tenement-Houses. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. Fourth St., No. 144, 8 8, 200’ w 
Hoyt St., three-st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$3,000; owner, James Smith, 44 Fourth St., South | 
Brooklyn; builder, Wm. Murphy. 

Cook St., 88, 125/e Graham Ave., three-st’y frame eenived 
(brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,500; owner, " Ee ‘Tortin in couple), $13,240; R. T , 
— oe PEE, Se Ce, Se Agee | (awarded), $18 01. 93; b udell & Lehman, $21,088.37. 
: Evergree n Ave., W 8, 77’ n Greene Ave., three-st’y MuncIik, IND. — J. 5S. Farrell & Co., of Indianapolis, 
frame tenement, tin roof, brick-filled; cost, $3,200; Ind., has been awarded the plumbing works and 
owner, ©. W. Smith, 84 Taylor St.; architect, G. Hil- sanitary fixtures for the new Delaware County, 
lenbrand; builders, C. Dehler and J. Armendinger. Ind., Court-House. 

Herkimer St., 8 8, 25' w Ralph Ave., three-st’y | Newark, N. J.— A. T. Wing, manager of the Flynt 
frame tenement, tin roof, brick-fillei; cost, $3,000; Building and Construction Co., of Palmer, Mass. 
owner, John Gibbins, 958 Herkimer St.; ; architect, | signed papers last week with the = known Clark 





I, D. Ke ynolds; builder, J. H. Barton. thread manufacturers of Newark, N..J., for the erec- 

Myrtle Ave., 8 8, 133/ 5/’ w Palmetto St., three-st’y 
frame lodging-house and restaurant, gravel roof, 
brick-filled; cost, $5,000; owner, S. C. Edwards, 577 


two main buildings will each be 300/ long, and besides 
Manbattan Ave.; architect, EK. F. Gaylor; builders, 


these the contract calls for acounting-room, engine 


PER A book of 100 pages. 1 he | 
EWSPAPE best book for an advertiser | 
to consult, be he experi- 


will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 


STILLWATER, MINN.—Stillwater building contractors , 


eess of construction Third and Oak Sts., both of | 
which are to be large and imposing structeres, are | 


The Odd Fellows Temple, cor. Colum- 


of the public library rooms in the city-hall were | 


tion of extensive thread-works in this ‘city for a new | 
firm which will be known as Marshall & Co. The | 


J. Hafford and Marinus & Gill. | house, boiler-house and a steam-stack 175’. The | 


Plymouth St.,n 8, 31’ w Little St., four-st’y brick 
tenement, gravel roof; cost, $8,500; owner and 
builder, Peter Donlon, 724 Sackett St.; architect, 
Mercein Thomas. 

Clason Ave., e 8, 1008 Park Ave., four-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner, 
M. E. MeChesey, on premises; architects, H. Voll- 
weiler and J. Hertlin. 


contract price is over $100,000. The work is to be 
started at once as the roof of the mill must be on 
by July 1. 
|} Troy, N. Y. Estimates have been received and | 
opened for work to be dove on House of the Good 
Shepherd, to be erected on People’s Ave., Troy, 
with the following result 
Masonwork: John Smith, $34,423; Broderick & | 
Jackson, $25,972; Button & Buckley, $21,624. 
frame tenements, 1100-1106 Third Ave.; cost, $5,000. Longmeadow stone: John Smith, $6,214; Norcross 
Trafton Bros.; 5 two-st y frame tenements, 519-523 | Bros., $5,985; Don & McDonald, $5,400. 
James Ave.; cost, $3,000. ! Carpentering and painting John McBride, $27,- 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE —o STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


(Established 1843.} 


=. 





wis lh a 


HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


ia Send for Prices and C Senlegtes. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 





Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver 
min-proof 


DEADENER OF SOUND. 
Sample and Circular free by mail 
U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 

22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston 





FRANK 0. WORTHLEY’S 
Broad - Gauge Iron _ Stalls, 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
are the result of ten years’ experience and 
the making of the best fittings. Illustrate 
Catalogue free. 


53 Elm Street, Boston. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


995; Charles Duncan, $27,883; Witze & Co., $24,025; 
Lemmon & Robinson, $22,576; John Phalan, $19, 
947.72. 

Plumbing and gas-fitting: Sam Morris, $3,841; 
Holland & Thompson, $3,531.43; William Ferg 
$3,467; Joseph P. Maguire, 

Slating: Wassant & Co., $2 
$1,925; Williams & Manogue, $ 

fronwork: Sullivan & Ebler, : 
honey, $2,641.43, 

Heating and _ ventilation Joseph P. Maguire, 
$7,600; Walker, Pratt & Co., 36,874; Holland & 








David White 





2,955; Michael Ma 


hecuae ’ of ‘the highest estimate in each added 
together, $85,029.118; amount of lowest, $59,552.15. 

Estimates were accepted and contracts signed for 
thissum. Amount of appropriation, $60,000. P.O 
Grady, Jr., architect. 





COMPETITION. 


ITY-HALL. 
At Vivcennes, Ind, 
The City Council of the City of Vincennes, Ind., in- 
vites architects to submit plans for a new city b uild 
ing, to be erected upon the city lot fronting on Main, 
Fourth and Busseron Sts. Said plans to be submitted 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Improve 
ments on or before the Ist day of April, 1886. 
ty further information and particulars address C. 
. Allen, Jr., City Clerk, Vincennes, Ind. The City 
c aa reserves the right to reject any and all plang 
submitted. The cost of said building is lumited to 
$50,000 (fifty thousand dollars). 
JOSEPH REYMAN, Committee 
JOSEPH L. INDERIEDEN, on Public 
EUGENE HACK, Buildings, ete. 
Attest: C. M. ALLEN, JR., City clerk. * 





PROPOSALS. 


F IGHTING. 
At Asheville, N. C.) 

Proposals are hereby invited and will be received 
until April 1, prox., for lighting the city of Ashe 


| ville, N. C., with electricity or gas. Lighting area 





about one and-one- half miles square; population 6, 
000. GEO. W. SCOTT, 

N. W. GIRDWOOD, 
A. RANKIN, 

534 Committee. 


Aldermen. 
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Jron-iWork. 





MESKER & BRO., 
Galvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 


Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 


PITTSBURCH, Penn. 
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PROPOSALS. 


YOURT-HOUSE. 
$ [At Stanton, Dak.) 
STANTON, January 6, 1886. 

Notice is hereby given that sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the undersigned up to Monday, April 5, 
1888, for the construction of a court-house and jail 
in Stanton, Mercer County, Dakota, said court-house 
to be frame, 14’ x 22’, and the jail to be 12’ x 18’. Plans 
and specifications may be seen at my Office. 

The Board of County Commissioners reserves the 
right to reject any and all bids. 

3y order of the Board. A. C. MACORORILO, 
534 County Clerk. 


ee ALL. 


{At College Hill, O.) 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Council of 
the village of College Hill, Hamilton County, O., un- 
til 12 o'clock, Monday, March 29. 1886, for the 
construction of a town-hall in said village, according 
to plans and epecifications on file in the office of Sam- 
uel Havnaford, architect, Cincinnati, O. 

ihe Council reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids; each bid to be guanteed according to law. Bids 
should be addressed to 

EDWARD HENSHAW, 
534 Mayor. 


AIL. 

[At Lexington, 8. C.) 
LEXINGTON CourT-Houwsk, 8S. C., Feb. 22, 1886. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the under- 
signed until Ist day of April next, for the build- 
ing of a new jail for Lexington County. The building 
to be of brick; the jail proper to be of iron, or iron 
and steel. 

Plans of the building and anything connected 
therewith may be seen by calling on Mr. T. W. Kauf- 
mann, Secretary Board, at Lexington Court-House. 

Bids will be received for the building and jail work 
separately, or the whole together. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
and all bids. 

S. M. SIGHTLER, 
J. J. DERRICK, 
W. S. KEISKER, 
535 County Commissioners, Lexington County. 





rP\IMBER. 
I [At Sand Beach, Mich.) 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
34 Wrest CONGRESS ST., 
DeTROIT, Micu., March 2, 1886. 

Separate sealed proposals in triplicate will be re- 
ceived at this office until 2 o'clock, P. M., on 
March 23, 1886, at which time and place they will 
be opened in the presence of bidders, for furnishing 
200 pieces white pine timber for crib work at the Har- 
bor of Refuge at Sand Beach, Mich. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or 
all proposals. 

Blank proposals and full information as to the man- 
ner of bidding, conditions to be observed by bidders, 
and terms of contract and payment, will be furnished 
on application to this office. O. M. POE, 
Lieut. Col. of Engineers, Bvt. Brig.-Gen., U.S. A. 
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SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 


IRON WORKS, 


Twenty-third and Cherry Street«, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking-Fountains, Garden 
Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, L: mp-Posts, 
Railings. 





E. C. COOPER & CO., 


t. C, COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 


Ornamental Iron Works, 


39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, etc. 


Builders’ Artistic Lron-Work a Specialty. 





NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J. POWER. 





Nee }| . j 


MNNIN f 
‘Mil ANH | 


HIND 








Rolled and Drawn Stee! Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths, 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO. 


Elm Avenue and 42d Streets, Philadelphia, 
BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
JAIL & BANK WORK 
GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 
Ornamental Staircases, etc. 


Railings & Fences. Artistic lIron-Work for Build 
ings. Send for Catalogue. 





PROPOSALS. 


ob: AST-IRON WATER-PIPE. 


{At Washington, D. C.) 


OFFICE OF THE ENGINEER COMMISSIONER, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1886. | 
By direction of the Board of Commissioners, sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 12 
o'clock, noon, on Tuesday, March 23, for furnish- 
ing 15.000 lineal feet 6-inch cast-iron water-pipe, 30 


6-inch four-way water-gates and boxes, and 10 6-inch | 


PROPOSALS. 


a AND WOOD FLOORING. 
{At Oxford, Miss. 

OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITE( T,) 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ‘ 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, ise. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2P. M., on the 5th day of April, 1886, for fu 


| nishing and fixing in place all the joinerwork finishing 


two-way water-gates and boxes for the water-supply | 


of Washington, D.C. 
For specifications, blanks on which bids must be 
made, and all other information, apply at this office. 
i. J. LYDECKER, 
Major of Engineers, U. S. Army. 
534 Engineer Commissioner, D. C. 


ey WORK FOR THE WEIR OF DAM NO. 
6. [On the Great Kanawha, W. Va.) 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
CHARLESTON, KANAWHA Co. 
W. VA., March 1, 1886, 


Proposals for the ironwork of the Weir, etc., of a 
movable dam on the Great Kanawha River, W. Va., 
will be received at the U. S. Engineer’s Office, 
Charleston, Kanawha Co., W. Va., until noon of 
April 1, 1886, and opened immediately thereafter. 
Blank forms, specifications and all necessary infor- 
mation can be had by application to Mr. A. M. Scott, 
Resident Engineer. W. P. CRAIGHILL, 

535 Lieut..Col. of Engineers, U.S. A. 


I NFANTRY-SCHOOL. 
[At London, Ont.) 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, | 

OTTAWA, February 24, 1886. § 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned, and 
endorsed *‘ Tender for Infantry School, London,” will 
be received at this office until Monday, 29th prox- 
imo, for the several works required in the erection 
and completion of Infantry School, London, Ont. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Ottawa, and at the office of 
Messrs. Durand & Moore, architects, London, Ont., on 
and after Monday, 15th proximo. 

Persons tendering are notified that tenders will not 
be considered unless made on the printed forms sup- 
plied, and signed with their actual signatures. 

Each tender must be accompanied by an accepted 
bank check, made payable to the order of the Honor- 
able the Minister of Public Works, equal to five per 
cent of the amount of the tender, which will be for- 
feited if the party decline to enter into a contract 
when called upon to do so, or if he fail to complete 
the work contracted for. If the tender be not ac- 
cepted the check will be returned. 

The Department does not bind itself to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, A. GOBEIL, 

534 Secretary. 


| cence 
[At Clarksburg, W. Va.) 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THI 
County COURT OF HARRISON COUNTY, 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA., February 9, 1886. j 
Sealed proposals for the erection and completion of 


and wood flooring required for the court-house, post 
office, etc., building at Oxford, Miss., in accordance 
with drawings and specification, copies of which and 


| any additional information may be had on application 








a court-house for Harrison County, at Clarksburg, | 


W. Va., according to the plans and specifications now 
on file in this office, will be received by the County 
Court of said County, until noon, on the Ist day 
of April, 1886. 


Each bidder must file with his bid a bond with good | 


security in the penalty of $50,000, conditioned to erect 
and complete said building in every respect in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications, should his bid 
be accepted. The work to be finished on or before the 
ist day of November, 1887. 


at this office or the office of the superintendent. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check fo: 
$300. M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 
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eee 
{At Norfolk, Va. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, ) 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1886. 
Sealed proposals, endorsed “‘ Proposals for Wate: 
Closets,’ will be received at the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Navy Department, Washington, until 
Monday, April 5, 1886, at 11 4. M., when they wil! 
be publicly opened, for supplying ten of Mott’s Ino 
doro water-closets, with fixtures, to be delivered, free 
of delivery charges, at the naval hospital, Norfolk 


a. 

Schedules of the articles, with information as to 
the specifications, delivery, conditions and security 
required, and forms of offers can be had on applica 
tion to the Bureau. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 
bids only from manufacturers of, or regular dealers 
in, the articles required will be considered. 

F. M. GUNNELL, 

535 Chief of Bureau. 


| OUSE OF CORRECTION AND STATE 
PRISON. |At Marquette, Mich.) 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONERS STATE HOUSE ) 
OF CORRECTION AND PRISON, UPPER | 
PENINSULA, MICHIGAN, [| 
MARQUETTE, MICH., February 27, 1885. | 

Sealed proposals for the furnishing of materials and 
construction of the State House of Correction and 
branch of the State Prison in the Upper Peninsula, 
Michigan, at Marquette, Mich., under the acts of the 
Legislature, No. 149, Public Acts of 1885, 

Sealed proposals are invited by the Board of Com 
missioners appointed under said act 148, until Wed 
nesday, April 28, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

Plans, specifications and instructions to bidders 
may be seen on and after the 15th day of March, 1886, 
at the office of the Board of Commissioners at Mar 
quette, Mich, and at the office of the architects, Wm 
Scott & Co., Nos. 4 and 5, Wayne County Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Proposals must be submitted for the entire work, 
and the Board of Commissioners reserve the right to 
accept such proposals as they may deem for the best 
interests of the State or reject all. 

Proposals are required to be submitted on the sched- 
ule blanks and accompanied by a copy of instructions 
to bidders, both of which, with copies of the act will 
be furnished to intending bidders upon application 
to the Secretary of the Board. 

All bidders will be required to furnish bond and se 
curity or a certified check, payable to the order of the 
Board of Commissioners equal in amount to two-and 
one-half per cent of the bid submitted, which bond or 
certified check wili be forfeited to the Board of Com 
missioners in the event of the failure or refusal of the 
bidder to enter into contract with the Board should 


| the bid be accepted. All proposals must be sealed 


One-half of the contract price to be paid on or be- | 


fore the Ist day of November, 1887, and the balance to 

be paid on or before the Ist day of November, 1888. 
Envelopes containing proposals to be marked ** Pro- 

posals for Court-House,”’ and addressed to the under- 





signed. 
The Court reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. JAMES MONROE, 
535 Clerk. 


and indorsed *‘ Proposals for State House of Correc 
tion and branch of State Prison, Upper Peninsula, 


| and addressed to the Board of Commissioners at Mar- 


quette.”” For further information apply to the Sec 
retary of the Board at Marquette, Mich. 
E. P. ROYCE, 
President of Board of Commissioners for State House 
of Correction Prison, Upper Peninsula. 
Attest: Gro. P. CUMMINGS, Secretary. 








Maron 20, 1886.] 
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_ | JHEHECLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, Le eee 


POULSON & ECER, ESTABLISHED 1852. 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York, | 2° and #41 West 33d Street, New York City. 


Works, N. 11th and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. [TRON 


Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
BRONZE, BRASS, 
Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


No xidized- Iron, Galvano-Plastic, ey ete 
Special attention given to ornamenta rought-Iron 
and Electro-Plated Iron.| oe Work. 


Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. Illustrated THE 
Catalogue and Price-List on application, 


cS. PHEENIX IRON GOMPANY 
McHOSH & LYON, Dayton, Ohio,) 410 wamut ¢¢, phitadeiphia, i 


ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channelr- 


RK Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, of all sizes. 








I 


J. G. & T. DIMOND, 






















S Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, [ron Stairs. All kinds Roof Trusses, @iréers, and ‘ates 
’ of Iron-Work used t Buildings, Grey lron Steam-Fittings. jon Siemeed Sadie teamed 

tc. Designs and Estimates furnished on application. nk dia an. otene, 

a“ ; ' PHC@NIX Wrought-Iron Columns 

5 JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS,|,,% % %°. 


c wi ns Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
ESTABLISHED 1840. Designs and estimates furnished. 


G. aa Oo N Boston Agents, FreD. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
iss. 272 Franklin Street 























| Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, | New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, | id 
Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, stable Fit- 95 Liberty Street. ey 
5) tings and Vixtures, Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and ray 
ntil Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. i 3 H- 
fur ea .. 
foe 
hing Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. irr a 
08st 
i q 
ance ’ TAT >, 7 x ; " 
and . R ii mill Co CHENEY & HEWLETT Es la i j 
dios Passaic Rolling Mi * |PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS RON CO.) Architectural Iron Works BR 

—— une Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 

u « co - 9 
F S0 || R 0 IED B FAM 4 17th and Ellsworth Streets, Building Purposes. ’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. N. CHENEY. } OFFICE : 201 BROADWAY, ee 
‘ Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought | C. HEWLETT. § — New York. of 
Va. Channels, Angles, Tees and. Iron Work, ¢ <i Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, | Book givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, } me 
ar « Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per and cast-iron columns mailed on application. a 
i Me rchant Iron. manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff " Wl 
J New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. | Process. | 
iter ; 4 
cine Fe | 
ra Cl: fi rertis nts. | 
+ a : 
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Architectural Periodicals, 


Prices for 1886. 
rhe London Architect, per year, 
British Architect, 7 Se 
Building News, wedi oa 

A. H. ROFFE & CoO., 
il Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








American Whist. 


By G.W.P. lvol.16mo. Sixth Edition, Revise 


and Enlarged $1.00 


A new and fully revised and much enlarged edition 
of this foremost classic, best teacher, and wisest com- 
panion as to the most enjoyable game of cards. This 
invaluable book will be indispensable to all who play 
whist. 


The Story of Margaret Kent. 


3y Henry Hayes, 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. 


A well known novelist and poet says: ‘‘The plot 
and situations are original all natural. Itis out of 
the common run, and sparkles with life — real life — 
and deep feeling.” 


** More than any recent American novel a venture 
into the higher realm of fiction. The character of 
‘ Margaret Kent”’ is a masterpiece of its kind. It is 
afresh creation. The type is Southern, and yet Ameri- 
ean, and its inner fibre is womanly to the core. Who- 
ever the unknown magician may be, she has leaped at 
a bound into the front rank of those who are making 
our best American fiction. Here is the realism which 
Mr. Howells is master of, but here is also the con- 
structing imagination which weaves into realism all 
the finer issues of life.”’— Boston Herald. 


‘*The American Critic has long stood on the watch- 
tower vainly trying to discern the great American 
novel which has been always believed in but has 
been a matter of faith rather than sight. If we mis- 
take not, this novel in many respects has come in the 
shape of ‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.’’’ — Boston 
Traveller. 
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BRONZE GRILLES FOR FRONT 


Winoow RAILinas. 
ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS 
Brass RAILINGS FOR Banks 
Brass LamPs FOR CHURCHES 


Brass WorRK FOR CHURCH 
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Doors 
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SUT 


Vanes made 


SUPERIOR 


OPPER WEATHER: VANES 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 

CHURCH CROSSES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
FINIALS, Etc., Etc, 





T. W. a 


Successor to ¢ pe 


from any drawing 
or design on short notice. 


170 and 172 Front St., 
NEW YORK. 


1885 Dlustrated Catalogue of 
over 250 designs mailed free. 





A Hand-book of Legendary md 
Mythol ogtcal « Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT, Profusely illustra‘ed, 
and with a complete index. Fourteenth edition, -e- 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3. 





Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and their works. 
A Hand-book, with many illustrations and mono 


grams. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Seventh 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, $3. 


Old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E. Rossrns, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo. With 12 full-page 
Heliotypes. $3. 

The Boston Courier says; “‘It is difficult ade 
ouately to convey a sense of the charm of this 
book.’’ 


The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
aud even into their feelings.’’ 


Published by 
TICKNOR & COMPANY, 





211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


THOMAS MADDOCK & SONS, 


Plumbing and Sanitary 


| 





Smith’s Automatic Siphon Jet Closet. 
IWustrated Catalogue of our manufactures will be packed, if desired, with first order, 


Aanitarp Appliances. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Earthenware, 


Including all Specialties pertaining to the Plumb- 


ing Business. 


Smith Automatic Siphon Jet Closet, 


We have lately adopted a New Flushing Cistern, which 
being much more simple in construction than the old meth- 
od, an immediate flush is secured on the pulling of the 
handle, and we have been enabled to reduce the list price 
of the complete article more than twenty per cent, thus put 
ting it within the reach of all, 
objection that has ever been raised. 


Can be seen in operation at our Office and Warerooms, 


Further particulars furnished on application, 
273 Pearl Street, New York, 
W. W. PERRINE, Manager. 


and obviating the only 
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describes the “‘Sanitas’ 


ifications. See Illustrated Catalogue. 
**Sanitas’’ Basin 


or other AGENTS: 


THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 


anaes are om appliances va. in Po “ American Architect” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on ‘“‘Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfection of. any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. HOYT == geeen-nee -— 

goods as Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap I have seen.” Wma. Pau. 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘‘ Much the best of which | have any 
knowledge.” PLUMBERS write, “ We think the ‘Sanitas’ appliance 
superior to all others in use.” ARCHITECTS PRINT them in their spec- 


By using these pee special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 

ushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 
Without Ball. trap prevents siphonage. 
aa 
obstruction to y » 3 ; . ry 
the water-way. N. O. NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis. MILLER & COATES, N, Y. 


STANDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS. & CO., N. Haven. 
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HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Boyles Patent Siphon Closets. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
235 Washington Street, Boston. 








Self-closing and compres- 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, 
for hot and cold water. 


Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
and cold water. 


fhe attention of the public is called to our new 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made, The combination of 
ay - FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 

a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-Cocks regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet 
will work equally as well with By so street ~ — 
»yressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the , cs : 
valve does not close until the tow is filled with water, Self-closing and adjustable 
Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 





All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


TOSHPEH ZANE &Co., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, 





“PHRERHC TION 














ALL PORCELAIN 
Square Top, Wash-out Gistern Gloset. 


INTRODUCED IN 1884. 


For perfect cleanliness, combined with simplicity of construc- 
tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever or 
whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders 
for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences, 
and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The square 
top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as 
the drip-tray, to get foul. The wash at all times thoroughly 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by a 
large hand-hole in front. The Closet and Trap are made in one 
solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation, 
ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas. 

Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application. 








Manufactured only by 


T HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it 1s the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in ‘the mar- 
WA ket. There is no other Trap so sure 

™ of a WATER SEAL. 
one that approxi- 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, ia little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 

Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


1 Manufacturers, 
= CLEVELAND, 0. 





POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “stoppers. 






‘ewe 
2} 8. 


52 and 54 PLuM STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OnIO 


Manuf’d by WM. PowE.Lu & Co. 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 
specify them genera!ly. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 





Winckelmann’s History of Aw 
ctens : rt. 


franslated . .\ the German by Dr. G. H. LopGE. 
Two volume:, . 9, $9.00. 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been transacted into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient zsthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty. »omplete: 
1T 38.""— Herder, 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St, Boston. 





Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News”’ when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
parties advertising in these columns. 
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PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 


Pressed Fronts. 
= fine in color and quality. 


FF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
BU Ohe of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 

The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 
DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 

Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR.. 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
spplication. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 


423 Wa'inut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Bricks. 





=. 
CuicacO © 
ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL fe 


Pressed Brick. 











THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








AUGT. T. CHUR, 


Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 


“WILCOCK’S” Enamelled Bricks, 


Impervious to any atmospheric effect, and 
may be used with perfect safety in the 
face of moisture and frost. 





Cranite Monuments 


With or without Statues. 
Building-Work in all of its Branches. 
Granite in the rough, and models in Plaster-paris of 
any description will be furnished to architects and 
builders at very moderate prices. Our granite is white, 
free from iron or blemish. We have cut statues for 
almost every state in the Union, some of them the 
largest and the most valuable in the country, will re- 

fer to them if requested. Apply to, 
CENTRAL GRANITE WORKS, Hallowell, Me. 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time, It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Huds». avents, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith. foot E. 26th -t Ag’ts. 





“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


American Practice 


in Building, 


CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


Price, 


$3.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Building Stones. 
, Brick and Stone 


OELISK 
rea, Water Proofing Co, 









CENTRAL 
PARK ** Cajffall Process,’’ 
Successfully 55 Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 


Apply at Office for 
@ Illustrated Pamph- 
let. 





ii - & 





_ 
CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., J. P. Falt, Manager, 


Prices furnished F. O, B. cars at any shipping point, 
either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Correspon 
dence Solicited. 

Send for Sample. 








Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow 
FREESTONE. 


Corsehill, (Scotch.) Red. 
F REESTONE. 


9%. P. SHERWOOD, 24 Pine St., New York. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE CoO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O, Address - - - £Bedford, Ind. 








, J . 
Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 








Cements, 


HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


Burham English, Lafarge French. 
Fewer German, Lime of Teil 
K. B. & S. English, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 
IMPORTED BY 
JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 


NEW YORE, 


STANDARD CEMENT GO., 
Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Cement 
And Hydraulic Lime. 
E. G. WESTCOTT, Gen. Eastern Agt., Hartford, Ct. 


Works at 
Akron, N.Y. St. Loais,Mo. Mankato, Minn. 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & (0, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 











SOAPSTONE FINSH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


NASHUA. N. H. 
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Fire-proot ‘Huilding. 


- THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFING CO., 


202 La Salle pen pee ta 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


FIRE- CLAY TILE CEILINGS. 


A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 
500,000 ft. now in use. 


The cheapest, best and only ceil- 
ing for plastering that is really 


fire-proof. 



















Tbe Illustration shows 

i il | INANE our latest method, all fire- 
clay and costing less than 

le \ Porus Terra Cotta. 


All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States. 


HULLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 




















PATENTED JULY 21, 1885. 


Send forjour new Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 





RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Clay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 








Flat arch between iron beams with skew- back pro rotecti ng lower or fis ange of beams 
POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 
For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, ete. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners -t Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
dy, New York. } Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
} R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


Send for new Titestrate d Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 





Go. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. . T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


Fire-Proof protec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
tion for matte pcos | CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
Wood Columns Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
and Girders. weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Ete. 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLIp 
plication. and Pokovus TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRAC TORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
: Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 











ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arc — Partitions, Furring, etc. 
_— Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., et 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. Office and Depot, 420 E AST 23d STREET, New York. 





lhe simplest and best . . An improvement on 
ae enhaned Wire Lathing. ss wire ising 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
4 combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
any one; a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


SeASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 


SS = " Patented August 20, 1872. 
an For Lining between Floors, under Slates, 
Shingles, Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening pur- 
poses. In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 


Offices; | 169 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
ces: | 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 














ferra-Cotta. 





Boston Te RRA (OTTA Co. 


xx) 


RAL ST 
BOSTON MASS) 
Illustrated Catalogue sent to 
| ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 














PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


Works: : City Office : 
Corner Olybourn & a2) Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts 


Estimates given on application. Send for lates 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples 





ORRIN D. PERSON, 


5th Avenue, New York. 


“a 
AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 

Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 


Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 
Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from an y Des gn. 
Brie 4 for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Ex qual 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 


WALDO BROS., 





99. Directory of Architects 


N Oo ee tyghent the United States. C. 0. D., or by mail, Price, ®1.00, 


USEFUL PUBLISHING CO., 62 West \0th st., New York. Ask your Bookseller for it. 


38 Water Street, BOSTON. 
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PRIZE MEDALLI . 
Nas NJ ME: OE ne morn. ee 


1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limites) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 
ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


‘sean SLEEL SHUTTERS ‘cr 


72 Ls S | Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 




















North Side ) 
Union Square, 


2d door from 


BROADWAY. BB 



















Established, 1827. Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
igners and Manufacturers The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 
x 1G2 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 





yy Grates, Fenders 


o— Chimney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 


iin fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 


Importers of ‘Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 


Fine Castings a Specialty. \ I N | 
FINE HAMMERED 


N ictal Work FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Of every Gacestption and iT a LD 
: = Yale = Standard. 
Pp ARQU ET FLOORS. Catalogues on application. 

(| The National Wood Manufacturing Co.,| | The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 62 Reade St., New York. [38 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


REMOVED to 129 5th AVE. 224 Franklin St., Boston. 62 Lake St., Chicago. 
INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Sef = Designs and estimates on anpiteanion. Established 1867. N.J. STEEL& “ CO 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength ROLLED IRON | IRO Bl 
and fineness, of al! ported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to \ 


use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 


that of any no brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
ALSEN’S PORTLAND GEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York | coopeR ewirr co, | 


NEW YORK, 


Moule’s Earth-Closet. AMERICAN AND GEM 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & OO. 
7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Pas Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 
SRS =| 293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


























































N nav RAD at MYERS DECECO SPRING HINGES. 
3u FOR R . Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
is S T E AM All Sipho In Various Styles, 
, ‘ Chin Water- and SUPERIOR 
H a) T WATE R Water- Closet Send for conan 
MANUFACTURED BY Close and large VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO 
2 AAGRIFANG IRON CO, In one J Stock "8 Beekman st.,N.¥. | 5 
Se SS ——— en PLUMBERS’ 





SUPPLIES. Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres 
Send for List and Prices. 
LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N.Y. 


MONOGRAPH 


— OFr— 


combined. 


329 COMMUNIPAW AVE 
— Bi 


ROOF CRESTINC, 
eo y Iron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, 


ine A O| yes ereweres oo {Ameteal Atcnteture  [ 


DOtey ing Us S Be STATE CAPITOL, HARTFORD, 


a Ser.d for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. 
CONN. 


WH fe, Hee PATENT wooD FILLER, 22 Plates, 13 x 16,in Portfolio. 


The only Article to give a 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, NATURAL, and PERFECT FINISH to HARD-WO0OD > ee re 
(= Send for Pamphlet Giving Information on Finishing Hard Wood..41 Price, $6.00. 
THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO., NEW MILFORD, CONN.|TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


New York Office: Room 3, 96 and 98 Maiden Lane. Chicago Office : Room 4, 45 La Salle St. 
ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 


GO SAY| RG PORTLAND te Ti 
re . CEMENT. rorelen ciption ond make, Inlning naw 2 


solely our own 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh | **° Irons, ‘Anafrons _— 


inieres, 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts. |" soften ane gat show. 
For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 9! Liberty Street, New York. J. S. CONOVER & CO., 
Soie Agents for Styrian Tool Steel, for the United States and Cansda. 28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York. 
Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 


















































